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If you neglect your gums 


expect “Pink Tooth Brush’! 


lpana defeats gum troubles 
while tt cleans your teeth_ 































HE modern practice of oral hygiene and the present- | 
day conception of what a tooth paste should do, is far 
different from what it used to be! 
Ipana and massage are keeping hundreds of thousands of . 
families safe from gum disorders, free from dental worries. 
Ipana is easy to use, refreshing in taste. With it your 
teeth are spotlessly white. And your gums become sound 
and firm, for Ipana tones and stimulates the gum tissue! 


Watch “pink tooth brush” 

and prevent it! 

In spite of the progress made in dental care, many people 

whose teeth are sound and white never give their gums a 
thought. The danger lies in that fact. 

Dentists remove good teeth in thousands of cases— 

simply because the gums have grown weak, tender, inflamed. 

No matter how perfect they are, teeth set in infected 


gums are endangered. For “pink tooth brush” leads to 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease . .. even the dreaded pyorrhea! 

Soft foods are the trouble. Creamy sauces, delicious 
salads, well-cooked meats. They appeal to jaded appetites 
but they rob the gums of needed exercise. 


But brushing your teeth and gums with Ipana sends the 
fresh, clean blood speeding through the millions of tiny 
gum cells! Wastes and poisons are carried off. Soon, the 
gums are restored to health—to firmness—to vigor. 


Thousands of dentists urge the use of Ipana. It is scien- 
tifically compounded to care for the gums while it cleans 
the teeth. It contains ziratol, a hemostatic and antiseptic, 
used by dentists in treating gum disorders at the chair. 

So use Ipana. Insist on it. Even if your tooth brush 
rately shows a tinge of “pink’’, you need it. Ipana is well 
worth a few cents more because of its double protection. 

So send for the sample today, if you like—but stop at _ 
your nearest druggist’s and get a large-size tube as well. 
Beginning tonight, test Ipana for a month. Your teeth 
will be whiter. Your gums will be healthier, firmer. , 
In this day of gum disorders, it’s common sense 
touse the tooth paste that insures protection. 


IPANA — 


Tooth Paste Ss i 7 “Sa eae 


+. BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-119 
& 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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grandfather 


Paul 
Revere 


founded this business 


HE OF THE MIDNIGHT RIDE WAS THE COPPER AND BRASS PIONEER 


OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


THE OTHER | summons church-goers with a bell cast in 1792 by 


L EL PA 
ee senna nee | Paul Revere, brass founder. 


History dramatizes Paul Revere | + 
as a daring, horseback patriot, 
: . THE INDUSTRY 
who in spare time wrought ex- HE FOUNDED 
quisite silver bowls. In Canton, 
Mass., are relics of a lesser known Paul Revere, armor In 1801, on Neponset River at 
plate maker to the republic, pioneer in copper-rolling, present site of Canton, Paul 
founder of a great American industry. In St. James Revere built America’s first copper-rolling mill. His 


Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., the sexton still original Revere & Son (later Revere Copper Co.) has 
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continued in business for over a century and a quarter. 


Its present-day successor is Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated. In one of the high official chairs of this 
company sits E. H. R. Revere, great-grandson of 
the founder. 


-- 


COPPER! BRASS! 


It was the young American 
republic that put Paul Revere 
into copper and brass. When 
the Secretary of War wanted 
ten brass howitzers, Paul ll 
Revere cast them. When the famous “Constitution” 
needed bronze and copper fittings, he hammered 
them out. And only he knew how to draw the big 
copper spikes and bolts for the first American fleet. 
But all copper sheets and plates had still to come 
from England. So the government gave “Revere & 


Son” a loan of ten thousand dollars to start his copper- 


rolling mill, the first in America. 
+ 


ARMOR, BOILERS, ROOFS 


Soon Revere copper sheets 
armored the sides of the famous 
They fash- 
ioned the boilers in Robert Fulton’s first steam ferry- 
boat and of the first steam Man-of-War. They roofed 
the dome of the Old State House in Boston. 





“Constitution.” 


Son Joseph Warren Revere went to Europe in 1804. 


He brought back “latest improved methods.” 




















FROM REVERE 
TO REVERE 


By now, the Reveres, father 


and son, were the brass and 


copper magnates of America. 





In 1818, eighty-four years old, 
the doughty old colonel went to his pete grave. 
Son Joseph Warren carried on prodigiously. Grandson 


John Revere succeeded until 1886. Great-grandson 


Edward H. R. Revere came next, and is still on the job. 
+ 


A FAR-REACHING 
CONSOLIDATION 
Last year came an important con- 
solidation in American industry. 
Six successful companies joined as 
one... Baltimore Copper Mills, 
Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Higgins Brass & Manufac- 
turing Co., Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Rome Brass 
& Copper Co., Taunton-New Bedford CopperCo. Their 
six plants high-spot the entire industrial area from 
Boston to Baltimore to Chicago. Their six units, with 
their specialties, combine to make a complete service 
in copper, brass and bronze. A natural consolidation ! 

In the Taunton-New Bedford unit, of which 
Edward H. R. Revere is President, was the original 
Revere Copper Company founded in 1801. 

So to perpetuate the name Revere in the industry 
and in the very business which Paul Revere founded, 
the name of this consolidated group now becomes: 


REVERE Copper AND Brass INCORPORATED. 








Revere Copper and Brass 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. . 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N.Y. . 
GENERAL Orrices: ROME, 


INCORPORATED 


Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 
Michigan Copper and Brass Co., Detroit, Mich. .. 
. Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 
N: Y. 
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Reading Comfort 


Complete Relaxation Without | 


Eye-Strain — A New Delight 
for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Convenience 


A Christmas Gift 
Everyone Will 
Appreciate 
If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your en- 
ergies concentrated on the 
message before you. One of 
life's most pleasant recreations 

is made even more pleasant! 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
to read or breakfast comfortably 
in bed: to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
to invalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- an 
ing and at outings; a distinctive 
and useful gift. 

4re There Children in the 
Home? If so, insist that they use 
a Mitchell Table. Humping 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
to sit, read and breathe properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“I've always wanted something 
of the kind bur did not know it 
was on the market."’-—Mrs. E. 
H. Blanchard, St. Louis. 

“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.” B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 

Lasts a Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of 
order. Adjusted by two simple 
thumb nuts. Folds to 1% in. 
thickness. 


Write or draw 
ia your favorite 7 
easy chair. 


Read or 
breakfast 
in bed§ 
comfort- 
ably. 


investment 
in health where 
there are chil- 
dren, 


From now 
until Christ- 
mas Mitchell Tables 
. will be mailed, when so 
fise Days’ Trial. Try the ordered, in attractive 
Mitchell Table for five days in holly bores, all ready 
your own home. Enjoy the for holiday distribu- 
comfort of easy reading—in tion. 
bed or your easy chair. Note 
the dozens of uses. See the 
healthful effect on children. If 
not delighved in five days, return 
the table; otherwise send us 
$6.50.and the table is yours for a 
lifetime of service! The coupon 
is for your convenience. Won't 
you send iv in today? 


The Mitchell Lap Table has 
many exclusive features— 
Be sure yours bears the 
Mitchell mark. 


d ays’ a 
Free %y 
Trial 
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Hoover in Louisville 
Sirs: 

“More policemen than citizens witnessed the 
Louisville parade. The hall where the President 
spoke was only half-filled with curious specta- 
tors who did not grasp the significance of his 
speech on inland waterway development” reads 
your description of President Hoover’s visit to 
Louisville in Time for Nov. 4... . 

A gross exaggeration and untruth and one for 
which Time should be ashamed. .. . 

True the weather was inclement when the 
President honored Louisville with his visit—so 
inclement that plans formulated many days in 
advance were changed at the last moment. Ad- 
miring throngs lined the streets over which it 
was announced the President was to pass on his 
automobile trip to Southern Indiana across Louis- 
ville’s new $5,000,000 municipal bridge (then 
unopened to the public—but since thrown open 
to traffic, Oct. 31) and likewise throngs waited in 
the rain for the President on his scheduled route 
to the Brown Hotel. Plans were changed so that 
these routes were but partly used, the bridge was 
not crossed and thousands of those who made it 
possible for Kentucky to give Mr. Hoover a 
170,000 majority last November, stood in the 
rain and were greatly disappointed when they 
learned of the change, but many witnessed the 
parade when it passed scheduled points. 

As for the hall being half-filled, this is an- 
other untruth. It was well filled but not packed 
and that I feel due to another last minute change 
in plans. The President was to have spoken in 
the open from the deck of The Greenbrier and 
amplifiers had been placed at a cost of $750 at 
the Ohio River waterfront for the purpose of 
enabling the crowds to hear him. Then the Presi- 
dent did not speak at the waterfront due to the 
heavy rain and comparatively few people learned 
in time that he was to speak at Memorial Audi- 
torium where his speech was to be radiocast, so 
again thousands who wanted to see him, were 
disappointed. . . 

WritraM A. STOLL 

Member Presidential Reception Committee 

Louisville, Ky. 


o———— 


Cohen No Martyr 
Sirs: 

A subscriber who usually enjoys Time from 
cover to cover, I was rudely jarred by a letter 
referring to me in your issue of Nov. 4. 

Shorn of its gratuitously insulting irrelevant 
superfluities, the letter states in effect that I 
sought the réle of a martyr. Mr. Francis has 
often read my contributions to the Harvard 
Crimson in which I have emphasized that I seek 
no early martyrdom and that the Socialist Party 
is not “idealistic’ but very much a bread and 
butter movement of workers who seek better 
working and living conditions. 

It is true that I violated an old Cambridge 
ordinance forbidding free distribution of printed 
matter on the streeis. I wanted to know whether 
the law was a dead letter or a threat over the 
heads of radicals. If the former, I thought it 
should be repealed; if the latter, I wanted the 
public to know it. 

With that rare burst of intelligence which 
comes now and then even to non-Socialists, Mr. 
Francis adds, “had... this . man been 
distributing Salvation Army propaganda . . . he 
would have been just as liable to arrest, though 
whether he would have been arrested or not is 
another question.” 
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I'll say so. I subsequently published a signed 
sworn statement of violations of this and similar 
ordinances by other persons but the police simply 
denied the truth of my charges and refused to 
act. Your correspondent states with a grieved 
air that the pamphlets I distributed contained no 
radical phraseology. True enough. What they 
did state was that as long as American workers 
continued to elect to office the nominees of the 
Capitalist owners of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, laws would be passed inimical to 
the working class and that in the administration 
of existing laws the working class would be dis- 
criminated against; that my allegations were 
true the local police department proved to every- 
one’s satisfaction. 

LAWRENCE B. COHEN Jr. 

The Harvard Socialist Club 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 

ic  weeee 


Massachusetts’ Walsh 
Sirs: 

The undersigned readers of Time are inter- 
ested in the record of Senator David I. Walsh 








Keystone 
Davip IcNaTIus WALSH 


.. . from blueberry-picking to the 
Carlton. 


of Massachusetts. Your reviews of various 
Senators and Congressmen have been most inter- 
esting and we will appreciate it if you will treat 
Mr. Walsh’s record and past history in a similar 
manner. 


CHar.es J. O'BRIEN 
RAYMOND A. FITZGERALD 
Rosatie H. O’CoNNELL 
Rose F. HEALY 


NELLIE D. KENT 
Boston, Mass. 


The record of Senator David Ignatius 





"‘Lheve is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 

‘ ; NAME 


ADDRESS 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcutaTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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ALL THE FAMILY is Included 
When you decide to own 
this Newest, Greatest 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


O EVERY American home this completely new Britannica 
brings the limitless possibilities of modern knowledge. Just 
published at a cost of more than $2,000,000, this new 
Britannica is already going into thousands of homes, and enthu- 


siasm is Sweeping the country. 


For young and old alike, for every wide-awake American, this new work 


opens the door to new and wider opportunities. 


It is the key to culture and 


progress, the one indispensable aid to success. 


For the Whole Family 


Cast aside your old ideas of reference 
works, for here is something new and 
different, a modern knowledge book, built 
forthis new age and designed for every 
member of the family. Everything you 
want to know is here, everything you 
require for true advancement. 


For parents and children alike the 
pages of this superb work are a great 
adventure. It gives to every father and 
mother the latest, most authoritative 
word on every subject. It provides chil- 
dren with an inexhaustible store of fas- 
cinating, broadening knowledge, makes 
school work easier and more profitable. 


15,000 Superb Illustrations 


The pictures alone are an endless 
treasure house of interest and education. 
Here is a unique gallery of art and na- 
ture and science. Volcanoes, machinery, 











































MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica 


i 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


pyramids; marvelous color plates of 
flowers, birds, precious jewels and 
famous paintings—15,000 superb illus- 
trations! No other book has ever been 
illustrated on so vast a scale. 


“Finest in English” 


This supreme work is a complete 
library in itself,the equivalent of 500 ordi- 
nary books, written by 3,500 expert con- 
tributors on every conceivable subject. 

More than $2,000,000 was spent to 
make this the last word in encyclopaedia 
perfection. And the critics agree this has 
been achieved. “Its equal does not exist,” 
says the New York Times. “By all odds 
the finest encyclopaedia in English,” says 
the New York Sun. 


Extremely Low Price 


Within the reach of every home. Be- 
cause of the economies of large scale 






INCLUDED 





Name. 






City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica together with full information 
concerning bindings, low price offer and easy 
terms of payment. 


Address__ 


Dr. S.ParkesCadman 


Points out need for New 
Britannica in every home 


DR. CADMAN, Known to Millions 
Through His Writings and Radio 
Talks, says:—‘“‘Sixty-six thou- 
sand unanswered questions in my 
own files, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more which I have attemp- 
ted to answer are a revelation of 
the crying need for even primary 
knowledge. The majority need not 
be sent to meif a copy of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica can be 
placed in every ‘household in the 
land.” 


Remember this is a NEW work! 
Only a small amount of text -that 

could not be improved has been 
retained from previous editions. 





production, this completely new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is offered 
at a price well within the reach of 
everyone—for less, indeed, than any 
completely new Britannica in more 
than sixty years. 

But the demand is great—you should 
act at once! Easy payments if desired. 
An initial deposit of only $5 will bring 
the complete set with the bookcase 
table to your home. 






56-PAGE BOOKLET FREE 


Tear off this coupon now—before you turn the page. 
It will bring you, with no obligation on your part, a free 
booklet containing maps, color plates and 
specimen pages from the NEW Britannica i; 
—also full details about the price, the //7% 
four beautiful bindings and the hand- 
some bookcase table that is included 
with every set. 
YOU FORGET—MAIL THE COUPON! / 


NOW — BEFORE 
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Your day can be a 
cheer or a chore! 


HE time to clear up a sluggish 

system is when you first get out 
of bed! And Sal Hepatica is the best 
of all prescriptions for the trouble! 

A turn of the faucet . . . a reach for 
the bottle—into your glass of water 
pour a spoonful. (Use the cap, it’s 
very convenient.) Drink the sparkling 
mixture down! 

For Sal Hepatica works quickly and 
it sweeps the wastes thoroughly from 
your system. Women drink its splendid 
combination daily to clear their com- 
plexions. Men like it for it leaves them 
fresh and fit. It makes the day a cheer 
instead of a chore! 

Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds 
... fheumatism and digestive com- 
plaints vanish before this saline clari- 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s gem» 30c, 60c, and $1.20 


fier! It fights acids, it cleans the blood- 
stream, it rids the whole intestinal tract 
of toxins. 

And physicians—here and abroad— 
recognize the marked benefits of this 
saline method. Every year they send 
their patients to “take the cure” at 
Europe’s spas; at these Continental 
health-stations, the sparkling waters 
soon festore to vigor and youth those 
whose bodies are rundown! Sal Hepatica 
contains the same salines and is the 
efficient American equivalent of the 
world’s most noted springs! 


From your physician learn more 
about the saline way to health. Ask 
him about Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle 
today from your druggist. And the 
next morning you arise feeling low and 
“under the weather,” put a spoonful 
in your first glass of water and meet 
the day with a smile! 


BrisTot-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-119, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name. 


Address. 
Ce 
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Walsh of Massachusetts is as follows: 


Born: Leominster, Worcester Co., Mass., Noy, 
11, 1872. 

Start in life: 
berries. 

Career: He was the ninth of ten children in 
a poor Irish Catholic family. His father was a 
factory hand pressing cattle horns into combs, 
The factory closed. The father died. Spindly- 
legged David Ignatius, aged 7, trudged over the 
hills around Worcester to gather wild berries 
and sell them. He picked enough, and did enough 
odd jobs, newspaper-selling, errand-running, to 
put himself through school. He was president 
of his class. From Holy Cross he was graduated 
in 1893, from the Boston University Law School 
four years later. At 24 he began to practise law 
at Fitchburg. At 27, as a “common people’s” 
Democrat, he was sent by a hidebound Repub- 
lican district in Worcester to represent it at the 
State House in Boston. 

He was Massachusetts’ Lieutenant-Governor— 
the first Democratic one in 70 years—in 1913 
and its Governor in 1914 & 1915. In 1918 he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate. 

In Congress: He served one complete term 
(1919-1925) in the Senate. Seeking re-election 
in 1924 he was defeated by a narrow margin 
(20,000 votes) by onetime House Speaker Fred- 
erick Gillett in the Coolidge landslide. His re- 
venge came in 1926 when he ousted from a 
Senate seat William Morgan Butler, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, strongly- 
endorsed Coolidge friend. Last year he was again 
re-elected, helping materially to carry Massa- 
chusetts for Nominee Smith. 

He voted for Tax Reduction (1928), Flood 
Control (1928), Boulder Dam (1928), the 
Cruiser Construction Bill (1929), Radio Con- 
trol (1928) and Reapportionment (1929). He 
voted against Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 1929) 
and the Jones (increased Prohibition penalties) 
Law (1929). 

He votes Wet, drinks Wet. 

Legislative Hobbies: War veteran aid, pro- 
tective labor measures, U. S. merchant marine, a 
high tariff for Massachusetts industries (shoes, 
textiles, manufactures). 

A bachelor, he is tall and stout. A double 
chin tends to get out over his tight-fitting col- 
lar. His stomach bulges over his belt. He 
weighs 200 lbs. or more. Setting-up exercises 
every other day at a Washington health centre 
have failed to reduce his girth. He is troubled 
about it. His dress is dandified. He wears silk 
shirts in bright colors and stripes and, often, 
stiff collars to match. His feet are small and 
well-shod. Beneath his habitual derby hat his 
hair is turning thin and grey. 

Society is his prime diversion. Of secondary 
interest are motoring, sporting events, the thea- 
tre. In Washington he occupies an expensive 
suite of rooms at the luxurious Carlton Hotel on 
16th Street. A good and frequent host him- 
self, he accepts all invitations out, is one of the 
most lionized Senators in Washington. Ironic 
comments are sometimes heard on the contrast 
between his political representation and _ his 
social activities. 

In Sénate debate which he enters frequently he 
is gruff and bull-voiced. Earnestness rather 
than humor flavors his remarks. He gesticu- 
lates freely and, when thoroughly aroused, rubs 
his hands together vigorously and tugs his right 
ear. He takes an active, if not leading, part 
many movements (unemployment relief, fuel 
famine, Veterans’ Bureau investigation, Merchant 
Marine development). A great political letter- 
writer, he keeps three special clerks to handle 
his mail, works at his office Sunday afternoons. 
His grammar is good, his pronunciation Boston- 
ian. In private conversation his voice is solt 
and controlled. f 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: A 
good practical politician (“The best Irish vote- 
getter in the U. S.”), a legislator above the 
average. His political philosophy is liberal and 
humane, except on economic matters (the tariff) 
which affect the New England industry, when 
he turns conservative. His floor attendance 
regular, his powers of persuasion, fair. Hs 
term expires March 4, 1935.—Eb. 


— 
“City of Dreadful Night” 


Sirs: 

Well, now that General Jake Wolters has, as 
he states, “Cleaned up Borger” (TIME, Nov. 4) 
it might be pertinent to ask that being so = 
perienced he try his hand on his own home we 
Houston, with a public record of, more auton 


bile accidents than any town in the United 


Picking and peddling blue- 
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Body by Fisher 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f.0.b. Pontiac, Mich., 

plus delivery charges. Bumpers, Spring covers and Lovejoy 

shock absorbers regular equipment at slight extra cost. 

General Motors Time Payment Plan available at 
minimum rate. 


’ 7 
Consider the delivered price as well as the list (f. o. b.) 


price when comparing automobile values . . . Oakland- 


Pontiac delivered prices include only authorized charges 


Sor freight and delivery and the charge for any additional 


accessories or financing desired. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


TIME 
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" Driving a Smart Pontiac 
to outsmart congestion. 





ii 
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NO LOVERS of dawdling, men of business and the 


professions who place a premium on ubiquity have taken 
to the Pontiac Big Six like the proverbial duck to water. 
With no sacrifice of smartness, no surrender of comfort 
or convenience, they have acquired at one stroke big car 
performance and appearance combined with small car 
agility, ease of handling, economy of operation. They 
have simply applied the same type of acumen to the 
purchase of personal transportation that they apply to 


trading, preparing a brief, or diagnosing an ailment, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, too, have espoused 
the Pontiac Big Six with alacrity. About town, they 
admire its youthful fleetness, its swank body lines and 
dynamic Duco color combinations. On the road they 
revel in its ardent acceleration, the eagerness of its powerful 
200 cubic inch engine, the sureness and swiftness of its 
non-squeak, four-wheel internal-expanding brake action. 
In tangled traflic, they hum a hymn of thanks for its 
implicit obedience to the touch, its light clutch action and 


facile gear-shift, its roomy, deep-cushioned comfort to foil 
fatigueandnerve-tax. No parking panic, either, with Pon- 
tiac. It snuggles cozily into a limited area, exits deftly, turns 
completely right or left in a less than forty-foot circle, 


AND ON THE TENTH— Exchequer breathes a 
sigh of relief. Thanks to such features as the Harmonic 
Balancer which absorbs torsional vibration—the 60 brake 
horsepower developed at the moderate engine speed of 
3,000 r.p.m.— positive, full pressure oiling at all speeds 
— crankcase ventilation to prevent oil dilution — Cross- 
flow Radiator with automatic temperature control to 
thwart overheating—thanks to these, Pontiac is noted for 
stamina, reliability and long life far in advance of what you 
probably expect in cars of this price. 


TO SIT at Pontiac’s wheel reveals new vistas of much 
motoring satisfaction for little money. See your Oakland- 
Pontiac dealer. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


IA ie 


BIG SIX $ 


2-Door Sedan, f. 0. b, Pontiac, Mich. 

















A Wire ervice 
for Stock Traders 


that offers you 


Definite ‘Buy and Sell” Advice 








HOSE alert investors who want financial advice 
2 gene promptly thar the mail can bring it are 
using the Tillman Survey Wire Service. Through 
years of service, it has proved its soundness, with a 
consistent record of rapid profit taking. Read its 


results during the past two erratic months: 


RECORD OF PROFITS ACCEPTED 
September 1 — October 23 


Number of Transactions . 39 
Points Profit ae ee ae ee 179.3 
Points Loss . 18.6 


Profits actually taken 160.7 


ALL TRANSACTIONS CLOSED EXCEPT TWO 


vwwyv 
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This service, based on our Rotation Plan of short-swing 
trading, is as flexible as the market itself. It takes advan- 
tage of every move in stocks, up or down. It is so prompt 
that it can tell you to sell short today, and to cover tomor- 


row, or to buy and sell with equal exactness. 


By the Tillman Survey method of evaluating technical 
market action, you can catch those short-swing movements 


that are so profitable, and that occur whether the market is 
“Bull” or “Bear.” 


Whether you trade in 10 or 100 share lots, we want 
you to know more about this profitable service 
through our new booklet, “Telegraphic Advice, 
and Its Advantage in Stock Market Trading.” 
The coupon will bring this helpful information 


<A FINANCIAL SERVICE WITH 6 YEARS OF SUCCESS p 
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| Tro 
Financial Service 


25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 














Send at once booklet on “Telegraphic Advice for 
Stock Trading” to 
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States; Houston, which during the preceding 
month issued 12,000 tickets against automobile 
traffic violation, over 9,000 of which were dis- 
regarded by her law-abiding citizens; Houston, 
with a divorce record higher than any in the 
nation; Houston, so wide open a babe in arms 
has no trouble getting its toddy; Houston, where 
no night passes without a large quota of rob- 
beries, banditry and house-breaking: Houston, 
rapidly becoming, for women, a city of Dreadful 
a ae 
(ANOTHER) J. WALTERS 
Houston, Tex. 
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“Nisi Prius! Harvard Law!” 
Sirs: 

Your recent mention (Nov. 4, p. 42) of our 
“Sammy” Williston as “the outstanding au- 
thority on the law of contracts and _ sales” 
prompts a recital of this parody on tintinnabu- 
lous ‘‘Vo-do-dee-oh-do” e¢ al. in which another of 
the grand old gentleman’s affectionate names 
appears. It probably owes its origin to several 
of the Lehigh delegation of the 1929 LL.B.’s, 
for on occasional maltous and vinous celebra- 
tions they bellowed lustily: 





Roscoe Pound from Puget Sound 
Leaves indictments all around. 
Vo-do-dee-oh-do etc. 


Says Francis Sayre, “Do you agree? 
Wherein lies the criminality?” 
Vo-do- etc. 


A fortiori, don’t fool with the Bull, 

Just sit, listen when Uncle Sam begins to yell, 
“Offeree! Offeror! 

Nisi Prius! Harvard Law: 

V 0-do-dee-oh-do-do-de—oh-do. (cum gusto.) 


yo 


Permit me to explain that the reference to 
Puget Sound in line one is mere poetic license. 
In line seven we find Austin Wakeman (“A for- 
tiori’) Scott’s favorite expression; and the next 
causation was significant to us who knew Ed- 
ward H. (“Bull”) Warren (retired January 
1929). The final phonetic spelling is of course 
enjoyable to us of the midwest who, though we 
err on our “a” sounds, are not New Englanders, 
who “r” in the wrong places. 

FREQUENT READER LAWRENCE V. Fox 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

a ee 


Tears for Lillie B. 


Sirs: 

. . . How any one can think of man as other 
than an animal, when they note the football 
game, the Halloween pranks, the wrestling match, 
the prize-fight, and the Monday morning bargain 
counter, to say nothing of the crowded street car, 
is a bit more than some of us can understand. 
My little “Lillie B.,”’ an Eskimo-Spitz, died sev- 
eral years ago. Her passing gave me as keen 
misery, and as scalding tears, as if she had been 
some human being whom I loved. The scientist 
recognizes this emotion as evidence of kinship, 
and as proof that all living things are the result 
of one universal law. Indeed, this is true of all 
cognizable things. 

L. V. La TASTE 

Texas School Guild 

Dallas, Tex. 
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he bound to come, ‘‘Standard 
built pleasure cars doing 120 


miles an hour on the public highways 


will be a.commonplace in America 
within eight or ten years.’’* City 
planners are now laying out new 


thoroughfares with such speeds in 
mind. Far-sighted engineers are 
working now to overcome future traf- 
fic problemsof unbelievable difficulty 
—to prevent the untimely tearing- 
up of expensive streets and super- 
street structures, with consequent 
detouring and costly delays... 
That’s one reason why cast iron 
pipe figures so prominently in gas 
and water main specifications today. 
The engineer who specifies cast iron 
realizes that replacement of short- 
lived mains is a factor in the traffic 
problem ; is a needless cause of streets 
being torn up before they have worn 
out. He knows that cast iron pipe 


will outlast any street laid today. 


The engineer who insists on cast 
iron pipe looks into the future. He 


* Froma speech by a leading traffic expert, 
reported in The New York Herald-Tribune, 
April 3rd, 1929. 


is trying to save the money of tax- 
payers not only for the next thirty 
or forty years, but for generations. 
He knows that there is no material 
used for underground gas and water 
mains which lasts so long as cast iron. 
He knows that cast iron in actual use 
today has lasted a century and more 
that cast 


iron pipe laid two hundred and fifty 


in leading American cities 


years ago is still in service. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research 


Association offers complete informa- 


CAST 


IRON 
PIPE 


The “Q-check” stencil is a registered Trade Mark 
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an hour 


tion on the use of cast iron pipe— 
for gas, water, sewers, road culverts 
and industrial needs. This informa- 
tion is supplied for the asking. 
Address: The Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, Thomas F, 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion is a service organization formed to 
promote the scientific improvement and use 
of cast iron pipe. Cast iron pipe marked 
with the “Q-check” stencil is produced 
by modern methods, in accordance with 
established technical standard specifica- 
tions, by the following leading pipe foun- 
ders: Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, 
Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bu- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 
Broadway, New York City. 


Copyright 1929, by C. I. P.R. Ass'n. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Action Counts” 


President Hoover last week had a chance 
to compare himself with Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson. Both those 
great men were mentioned in an open 
letter to the- White House from long- 
nosed William Randolph Hearst, who said 
he wanted President Hoover to make 
“some reassuring utterance” at this time 
of “sudden and unjustifiable collapse of 
(stock) values.” He said: 

“The people expect as much from you 
...as they would have expected from 
Mr. Roosevelt under similar circum- 
stances. Surely your Administration could 
assemble the banking and financial leaders 
of the nation and insist that they co- 
operate with the government in reviving 
confidence and restoring normal prices.” 

Publisher Hearst was just 24 hours late. 
President Hoover had already made a 
move no less Hooveresque than Roose- 
veltian. 

The first outward sign of what the Pres- 
ident had done was three figures leaving 
a private door of the Treasury Depart- 
ment early in the morning. A thick grey 
mist enfolded them as they entered the 
ceremonial East Gate of the White House 
grounds. Walking through the rolling 
South Grounds, they skirted the back of 
the White House and entered the execu- 
live offices by a rear door used only by 
the President himself. It was 8:45 a. m. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon—for he 
was one of the three—removed his coat 
without aid (none of the White House 
staff had yet arrived) and laid it neatly 
ona messenger’s desk. Undersecretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills tossed his coat 
into a chair. So did Roy Archibald Young, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
President Hoover cheerfully greeted his 
three visitors, led them into the Cabinet 
toom, closed the door. 

Chairs were pulled close to the table. 
The President talked. Secretary Mellon 
talked. Governor Young talked. Under- 
secretary Mills read figures from papers. 
Thirty minutes later the four men arose 
with one thing definitely settled: There 
‘hould be immediate tax reduction. 

President Hoover returned to his pri- 
vate office, picked up his telephone to 
Inquire about his good friend Secretary 
ot War Good, then on his way to the 
operating room at Walter Reed Hospital 
(se page 12). The three visitors returned 
0 the Treasury by the back way. That 
‘ening Secretary Mellon announced the 
President’s plan to lop 1% from 1929 in- 
‘ome and corporation taxes (see p. 13). 

_ But President Hoover was not yet fin- 
thed. For weeks another plan had been 














ARTHUR WILSON PAGE 
. will follow his father to London. 


(See col. 3) 


stirring in his head. Two days after the 
tax news, the President read this an- 
nouncement to assembled newsmen: 

“T have engaged in numerous confer- 
ences with important business leaders and 
public officials with a view to the co- 
ordination of business and governmental 
agencies for continued business progress. 

. I am calling, for the middle of next 
week, a small preliminary conference of 
representatives of industry, agriculture 
and labor . . . to develop certain steps. 

“The magnificent working of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system and the inherently 
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sound condition of banks have already 
brought about a decrease in interest rates 
and an assurance of abundant capital... . 

“In market booms we develop over- 
optimism with a corresponding reverse 
into over-pessimism. They are equally un- 
justified. ... 

“Any lack of confidence in the eco- 
nomic future . , . of the U. S. is foolish 
. . . Words are not of any great impor- 
tance in times of economic disturbance 
It is action that counts... . The next 
practical step is the organizing and co- 
ordinating of a forward movement of 
business through the revival of construc- 
tion activity, the stimulation of exports 
and of other legitimate business expan- 
sion... . 


The President’s announcement stirred 
the business world. He himself studied 
lists of industrial leaders to summon to 
the Cabinet Room, eyed such names as 
Owen D. Young, Thomas William La- 
mont, Julius Howland Barnes, Daniel 
Willard, William Green. Four group con- 
ferences were arranged: 1) potent rail- 
road presidents; 2) tycoons of industry 
and finance; 3) husbandmen; 4) laboring 
men. 

Pestered for details, the President's 
aides suggested that one purpose of the 
President’s conference was to focus in the 
public mind such unrelated expansion pro- 
grams as a $75,000,000 road project in 
Towa, a $2,000,000 shipbuilding scheme. 
a billion-dollar telephone development 
plan, a billion-dollar waterway improve- 
ment plan. 

President Hoover ordered government 
departments to resume all halted public 
works under their jurisdiction, hopeful 
that states, municipalities, railroads and 
industries would follow suit. 


THE CABINET 


Johnson, Page, Phillips 

To China. To read, write and speak 
Chinese is an asset invaluable to any U. S. 
diplomat in the Orient. Such a linguist is 
Assistant Secretary of State Nelson 
Trusler Johnson (salary: $9,000). Last 
week President Hoover sent his name to 
the Senate for confirmation as U. S 
Minister to China (salary: $12,000) to 
succeed John Van Antwerp MacMurray. 
resigned. Than Minister Johnson no U. S. 
diplomat is more versed in the customs 
and curiosities, the politics and problems 
of China where, as student interpreter. 
he began his foreign service career 22 
years ago. 

To London. Up and down the worn 
State Department steps, back and forth 
through its high drafty corridors has of 
late been seen, in leisurely movement, a 
tall robust man with a British faultlessness 
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of attire. With difficulty newsmen identi- 
fied him as Arthur Wilson Page, son of 
the late great Walter Hines Page, U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
Quickly they jumped to the conclusion— 
in print—that he was to be the new As- 
sistant Secretary of State, vice Minister 
Johnson. Wrong though their conclusion 
was, it served to bring a White House 
statement: President Hoover had ap- 
pointed Mr. Page to the U. S. advisory 
delegation attending the five-power naval 
parley in London in January. He would 
serve as personal aide to his great & good 
friend Statesman Henry Lewis Stimson. 
Born at Aberdeen, N. C., 46 years ago 
and brought up in the manner of a South- 
ern gentleman, Advisor Page is, true to 
family tradition, a Democrat, though he 
voted for Herbert Hoover last year. A 
vice president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in charge of public rela- 
tions, he plays a vigorous game of golf, 
sneaks off from his Long Island estate to 
New Hampshire or elsewhere to fish at the 
slightest provocation. For 13 years he was 
editor of his father’s World’s Work. 
From Canada. Regretfully last week 
President Hoover accepted the resignation 
of William Phillips, first U. S. Minister 
to Canada. Minister Phillips’ excuse was 
better than most: to bring up his children 
in the U. S. Twenty-six years in foreign 
service had made him one of the State De- 
partment’s most valued diplomats. He 
had served as Undersecretary of State 
under Charles Evans Hughes and was 
U. S. Ambassador to Belgium before step- 
ping down to ministerial grade to accept 
the more important post at Ottawa. 
Deeply concerned was President Hoover 
at the way seasoned and experienced men 
are dropping out of the U. S. foreign 
service, apparently disappointed at their 
failure to make better progress to the top. 


- o 


Passing of Good 

“You can’t expect sympathy from us. 
You look too healthy,” bantered Cabinet 
colleagues when the Secretary of War 
complained, at Cabinet meeting last week, 


of a pain in his abdomen. By the next 
morning the pain was a stabbing torment. 
A cluster of doctors, including Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur and Lieut.-Com- 
mander Joel T. Boone, the President’s 
physician, had sent James William Good 
to have his appendix out. 

For more than an hour Col. William L. 
Keller, Chief Surgeon of the Walter Reed 
Hospital, close friend of the sick man, 
probed Secretary Good’s abdomen. The 
appendix was gangrenous, perforated, and 
out of place, dangerously low. Doctors 
watching the operation shook their heads 
gravely. 

Mr. Good, though 63 years old, emerged 
favorably from the anesthetic. He gave 
his wife lucid instructions about pressing 
War Department business. From his bed- 
side, went incessant reports to the White 
House. Two days after the operation he 
began to sink. At night President Hoover 
went to the hospital sickroom. “How are 
you, my dear friend?” he said. The Sec- 
retary mumbled feebly, inaudibly, tried to 


express appreciation, slumped back un- 
conscious. 

Pernicious sepsis spread through his 
system, prostrated him. Oxygen failed to 
revive him, as he slipped further and fur- 
ther away from life. 

Finally, as it must to all men, Death 


came, quietly. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Debated the Tariff Bill, revising agri- 
cultural rates upward, wood rates down- 
ward. 
@ Defeated (34-51) a resolution to ad- 
journ. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Alabama’s 
Heflin to investigate speculation in the 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans cotton 
Exchanges. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Charles 
Calmer Hart as Minister to Persia. 


CORRUPTION 
Mrs. Fall’s Story 


Millions of U. S. cinema-goers looked 
and listened last fortnight as a grey- 
haired woman pleaded piteously on the 








Mrs. ALBERT BACON FALL 
Juror No. 12 begged forgiveness? 


screen for her family’s good name. No 


movie mother whose son had gone wrong 


was she, but Mrs. Albert Bacon Fall, wife 
of the man whom a Washington jury con- 
victed last month of committing the first 
felony ever proved on a member of a 
U. S. President’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Fall was sentenced to a year in prison 


and a $190,000 fine—the amount of the 


bribe he took from Oilman Edward 


Laurence Doheny for arranging the Elk 
Hills oil lease in 1922 while serving as 
Secretary of the Interior—Mrs. Fall posed 


and spoke for Fox Movietone News. 


The film contained “news” which had 
escaped or been rejected by the news- 


Shortly after 


papers. Mrs. Fall declared: “The jury 

. stood on the second ballot nine for 
acquittal, two for conviction. The 
twelfth and last man who came over to the 
eleven for conviction, three days later 
came to me in tears begging forgiveness. 
He had not slept, had walked the floor 
since his terrible mistake, praying God to 
forgive his terrible weakness.” 

When it became known that the basis 
of Fall’s appeal would be alleged ‘“‘forcing” 
of the verdict by Jury Foreman Thomas 
E. Norris, as exemplified by the Movie- 
tone juror story, newspapermen_inter- 
viewed Mrs. Fall last week at El Paso, 
Tex. Elaborating on her Movietone revela- 
tion, she said: “The verdict was returned 
not out of the conviction of twelve men 
and women, but of only three, who forced 
the others to accede to their decision. 

. Daniel Weisbach told me that during 
the jury deliberation he paced the floor in 
agony of mind and heart, trying to stop 
his ears to the flood of arguments ad- 
vanced by those who wanted a verdict of 
guilty. Finally he had to join in, but like 
the majority of the other jurors, only with 
the understanding that there would be a 
recommendation for mercy. . . . He voted 
for conviction because he was worried 
about his wife who was an expectant 
mother. . . . He told me the jury room 
was very cold and he was very ill and 
spitting blood. . . . When the time came 
for the jury to report, he told me his 
resolution failed, but the others rallied and 
bullied him into leaving the jury room. 
He told me he wanted to give an aff- 
davit of his reactions during the trial. 
. . . Later he said he had been instructed 
not to talk. Who issued those instruc- 
tions, I don’t know.” 

Newsgatherers soon sought out Juror 
Weisbach in Washington. He accused 
Mrs. Fall of falsehood. He had not asked 
her for “forgiveness,” he said. He had not 
said that Thomas E. Norris, foreman of 
the jury, “forced” the verdict. He would 
not discuss the case further. 


CRIME 
Jobs of the Week 

After midnight one night last week, 
three cars sped up to the gate of the high- 
walled U. S. Naval Base in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where are stored the Atlantic fleet's 
supplies. Out leaped six men. A guard felt 
the tickly touch of revolver muzzles, 
swung open the gate. Into the wide Naval 
Depot yard swept the cars. The guard was 
forced to unlock the door of the eight- 
story main building. Then the raiders 
trussed him up, plastered his mouth with 
adhesive tape, locked him in the Depot 
detention pen. 

Obeying sharp military orders, a score 
of the raiders ranged through the cortl- 
dors of the big building. Soon five other 
rope-bound, writhing | watchmen—the 
whole force on duty at the Depot—were 
jammed into the brig with the gate guard. 
To them came muffled clanks and booms 
from above. The commanding Naval offi- 
cer on duty, yanked from his bed, remem- 
bered that in the big safe on the top 
floor was $84,500 pay for the 300 Depot 
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employes. For five hours robbers held the 
Navy’s great supply base out of U. S. 
control. 

Toward daybreak the gunmen took a 
grumpy departure. One of the prisoners 
had wriggled free, released his companions, 
spread the alarm. Police, detectives, Naval 
officials hastened to the scene. Round- 
about the safe room were strewn nitro- 
glycerine cans, percussion caps, crowbars, 
electric drills, gloves, an acetylene torch. 
The outer door of the massive safe, its 
lock drilled and mangled, was open. The 
inner door, dented, drilled, wrenched on 
its hinges, was shut. For three hours a safe 
expert knifed the steel door with an oxy- 
acetylene torch, at last swung it open. 
Potent though the raid had been, the 
$84,500 was intact. 

Detectives pondered the clues. The 
marauders’ organized precision reminded 
crime-wise officials of the methods of 
James Nannery, “Bronx Badman.” When 
some of the witnesses identified his picture 
in the rogues’ gallery, imperative orders 
went out for his capture, dead or alive. 

For many reasons police wanted sly- 
faced, little 24-year-old Badman Nannery. 
A year ago he and his pal Edward 
(“Snake”) Ryan escaped from Sing Sing 
by clambering through a transom in the 
prison kitchen, scaling the wall, swimming 
away down the Hudson river. Ryan was 
recaptured and returned to Sing Sing. 
From the underworld came word that 
Nannery has sworn to get Ryan out again. 

If police surmises were correct, Bad- 
man Nannery had two disappointments 
last week. Added to the failure of the 
Naval Base raid was the frustration of a 
jailbreak plot at Sing Sing, in which Pal 
Ryan was embroiled. Warden Lewis Ed- 
ward Lawes of Sing Sing keeps the most 
desperate of his charges in the thick- 
walled, century-old cellblock (Time, Nov. 
18). From an outside “wire” (tip-off) he 
learned that Ryan and three others in old 
Sing Sing were concocting a plot. Slyly 
he watched them, Suddenly the four were 
seized, their cells searched. In one were 
lound draftsman’s designs of implements 
to be used in an escape. In another was 
discovered a wooden key model from 
which a duplicate of the keeper’s key was 
to be made. In the power-house was un- 
earthed a tomahawk-shaped utensil for 
short-circuiting all the lights in the old 
cellblock. Said Warden Lawes: “This was 
a scheme for a general jail delivery. . . . 
If it had succeeded we might have another 
tot like Dannemora’s.” 

Police hinted that Badman Nannery did 
outside jobs for the plotters. Perhaps he 
had tried for the Naval Base payroll to 
nance the venture. 


€ Under the Colorado State Penitentiary 
at Cafion City, Col., officials last week 
discovered a ten-foot tunnel dug by con- 
‘cts since last month’s deadly riot (Time, 
Oct. 14). In the tunnel were found 
‘ledges, drills, crowbars, powder. Alarmed, 
the officials searched the entire prison, 
‘ound 300 Ibs. of daggers, stilettos, black- 
lacks, clubs, saws, knives made from files 


Rose the makings of another violent out- 
lurst. 
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q@ At Buffalo, N. Y., seven bandits, 
masked with white handkerchiefs, inter- 
rupted a dinner party long enough to 
obtain jewels valued .at $400,000 from 
assembled socialites. Mrs. Philip Metz, 
daughter of Norman Edward Mack, New 


BADMAN NANNERY 


. . . dead or alive. 


York’s Democratic National Committee- 
man, lost $60,000 worth. Mrs. Raymond 
Allen Van Clief was bereft of a $200,000 
pearl necklace. Frank Burkett Baird, 
builder of the Peace Bridge between Buf- 
falo and Canada, uncle of one of the too 
guests, offered a reward of $5,000 each 
for the robbers alive, $10,000 each dead. 
His explanation: “If authorities are forced 
to resort to gunfire then the reward should 
be greater.” 

@, Like the Buffalo robbers, four masked 
bandits stalked in upon a party at the 
Champaign, Ill. home of Metalman Henry 
H. Harris. At first mistaken for joke- 
sters, they lined up 100 celebrating social- 
ites, stripped them of $50,000 worth of 
jewelry and cash. Among the divested 
guests were Dr. David Kinley, president 
of the University of Illinois, and _ his 
daughter. 


FISCAL 
1% Of 


On the day last week’s stockmarket 
plunked to the bottom President Hoover 
let his Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
William Mellon, make an announcement 
which the President had been saving up 
as the Big-News-Item for his own first 
message to Congress next month, an an- 
nouncement of immediate tax reduction. 

Quickly the stockmarket bounded up 
somewhat from its depths. As if surprised 
at this reaction, Secretary Mellon feebly 
protested that his new tax program had not 
been proclaimed to boost drooping security 
values. He explained that, long in the 
making, the reduction was offered as a 
demonstration of the Government’s con- 
fidence in the stability and future pros- 














perity of U. S. business and industry. But 
so inescapable was the circumstantial con- 
nection between the market and tax news 
that few would believe the Secretary’s 
official protestations. On all sides the new 
program was joyfully accepted as Presi- 
dent Hoover’s reply to demands that he 
“do something” about Wall Street’s 
débacle. 

In the atmosphere of a mystery-melo- 
drama was the tax announcement framed. 
First President Hoover held an early 
morning White House conference with 
Secretary Mellon, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Ogden Livingston Mills, Gover- 
nor Roy Archibald Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board (see p. 11). So early in 
the morning was it and so unprepared were 
newsmen for such a development that 
Governor Young, unrecognized, entered 
and left the White House without being 
caught and catechized. 

Later, into the Treasury trooped Sen- 
ators Smoot, Reed, Simmons, Harrison— 
potent majority and minority members of 
the Senate Finance Committee. At their 
heels followed Speaker Longworth, Chair- 
man Hawley of the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, Democratic House Leader Garner. 
They listened to Secretary Mellon explain. 
nodded their heads in unanimous approval. 
After dark Undersecretary Mills went over 
to the White House with a sheet of paper. 
President Hoover read it, also nodded as- 
sent. Mr. Mills returned with it to the 
Treasury. Already tardy, Secretary Mellon 
hurried off to keep a dinner engagement at 
his home with New York bankers. Into 
the hands of eager pressmen went the Mel- 
lon announcement: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury con- 
siders the [ Budget] estimates have reached 
the point where tax reduction should be 
recommended to the Congress at the com- 
ing session. . . . 

“The indications are that business 
profits, dividends, interest and wage pay- 
ments in 1929 will considerably exceed 
those of 1928. . . . The Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, will recommend tax reduction to Con- 
gress. The form... probably will be a 
1% reduction of the normal tax on the 
incomes of individuals and corporations 
applicable to 1929 incomes payable in 
1930. .. . The total reduction in taxes 

. will amount to approximately $160,- 
000,000.” 

Secretary Mellon explained how the re- 
duction would work: The present normal 
tax of 15% on the first $4,000 of taxable 
income would shrink to 4 of 1%. The 3% 
tax on the second $4,000 would be cut to 
2%; the 5% tax on the balance of the in- 
come would go down to 4%. A married 
taxpayer with a $4,000 income would save 
$3.75, with an $8,000 income, $37.50, with 
a $15,000 income, $98.75. Surtax rates 
(applicable above $10,000) would be un- 
affected by the reduction. Total estimated 
savings for individual taxpayers: $60,000.- 

000. 

The corporation tax today is 12%. Its 
reduction to 11% would save U. S. busi- 
ness approximately $100,000,000 per year. 

Secretary Mellon hoped that the reduc- 
tions could be accomplished, not by a re- 
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vision of the Revenue Act of 1928 (the last 
income tax law) but by a joint resolution 
in Congress, thus avoiding tax tinkering on 
the legislative floors. The reduction would 
apply only to 1929 incomes and would 
lapse, unless renewed, thereby leaving the 
present basic tax rates effective on 1930 
incomes. 

Exclusive of the stockmarket and the 
protection of business from any contagious 
slump, three factors entered into the mak- 
ing of this tax cut plan: 1) Budget esti- 
mates which tentatively fixed next year’s 
expenditures at $3,830,000,000, a reduction 
of $111,000,000 below this year’s amount, 
indicative of a surplus at least equal to the 
size of the reduction in revenue; 2) A 
secret report from General Charles Pelot 
Summerall, Chief of Staff, showing effec- 
tive methods of Army economy; 3) A po- 
litical campaign in 1930 in which Repub- 
lican Congressional candidates could derive 
the same benefits from tax reduction as 
they did from similar cuts preceding the 
campaigns of 1924, 1926, 1928. 

Democrats in Congress dropped their 
plan for a $300.000,000 tax reduction to 
join with Republicans in promises to pass 
the Mellon proposal, if possible, before 
Christmas. Even Chairman Smoot of the 
Finance Committee, long an outspoken 
opponent of immediate tax reduction, 
swung into line, pledged prompt action. 

Declared Congressman Garner, chief 
Democratic member of the House Ways 
& Means Committee and minority leader 
of the House: “I look at the proposal from 
the point of view of the good of the coun- 
try and I shall support it... . Even 
though a business crash might aid in plac- 
ing the Democratic party in power, the 
price would be too great to pay for party 


HEROES 


Maniac Memorial 

Chicago has no War memorial. Plan- 
ning one, the city offered a $20,000 prize 
for a design. Last week, Rotarians were 
startled to read in their monthly magazine 
The Rotarian, some suggestions by Chi- 
cago War Hero Harold R. (“Private”) 
Peat, “winner of more than one medal for 
distinguished service.” Neither an artist 
nor an architect, Hero Peat’s interest in a 
War memorial was not esthetic but moral. 
Said he: 

“Why not a true monument?... A 
picture comes to my mind of 1915—a 
crowded theatre in London, the sudden 
onslaught of bombs dropping from high 
up in the air, the rush of startled human- 
ity to the open street, defenceless mortals 
running hither and thither, a woman 
screaming as she clutched to her breast 
the bloody body of a year-old baby and 
watched her baby’s head pitch to the gut- 
ter. 

“There is an outlined design for War’s 
monument.... 

“A true monument to War means the 
recognition of Stupidity—Horror—Stench 
—Filth—Rape—lIgnorance—Sin—Lunacy. 

“If Chicago be the forward-thinking 
city its citizens believe, its War monument 
will take the form of a maniac. és 


Hero Peat, 35, lecturer and anti-war 
propagandist, was born in Kingston, Ja- 
maica, naturalized a U. S. citizen in 1922. 
In the War he served as a private (1914- 
1917), 3rd Battalion, rst Canadian Infan- 
try, was gassed once, wounded twice, left 
on the battlefield 56 hours. His medals: 





wrote: “I have more than once been 
greatly exasperated with the Kaiser my- 
self. When I first came into the Presi- 
dency I was inclined to think that the 
Germans had serious designs upon South 
America. But I think I succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the Kaiser, quietly and 





Paul Thompson 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, KAISER WILHELM & FRIENDS* 


Roosevelt: “I get exasperated at the Kaiser because of his sudden vagaries.” 


Mons Star, King’s Medal, Allied Medal. 
His books: Private Peat, The Inexcus- 
able Lie. 


—_e 


Roosevelt on Wilhelm 

Great was the friendship between the 
late great Theodore Roosevelt and Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, onetime (1912-18) 
British Ambassador to the U.S. Last fort- 
night were published letters to and from 
Sir Cecil, among them, illuminating dark 
spots in history, some 25,000 new words 
of Rooseveltiana.+ Wrote President Roose- 
velt in 1905: 

“T suppose it is natural that my English 
friends generally, from the King | Edward 
VII] down, should think I was under the 
influence of the Kaiser [Wilhelm II], but 
you ought to know better, old man. There 
is much that I admire about the Kaiser 
. . . [but] he himself is altogether too 
jumpy, too volatile in his policies, too 
lacking in the power of continuous and 
sustained thought and action for me to 
feel that he is in any way such a man as, 
for instance, Taft or Root. You might as 
well talk of my being under the influence 
of Bryan. 

“I get exasperated with the Kaiser be- 
cause of his sudden vagaries . . . like his 
speech about the yellow peril... a 
speech worthy of any fool Congressman; 
and I cannot of course follow or take too 
seriously a man whose policy is one of 
such violent and often wholly irrational 
zig-zags. 

In the same year President Roosevelt 


*Taken at the Berlin railroad depot. 

tThe Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice: Ed. by Stephen Gwynn, 2 vols., 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


unofficially and with equal courtesy and 
emphasis, that any violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by territorial aggrandize- 
ment on his part around the Caribbean 
meant war, not ultimately but immediately 
and without delay. He has always been 
as nice as possible to me since. . . .” 


THE TARIFF 


The Young Turks 

Spectators of the Senate tariff war last 
week gasped with surprise at the sight of 
a trim new regiment marching briskly and 
in close order out of the hard-harried 
Republican redoubts. From the sidelines 
few were the faces recognized in this de- 
tachment of fresh troops as it deployed 
and in one bold stroke captured the tarifl 
battlefield under sharp Democratic fire. 

These new Republican warriors were 
called the Young Turks, a band about 20 
strong who had mutinied against the feeble 
leadership of the Old Guard. For Senators 
they were young men (average age: 56). 
As legislative legionaries they were mostly 
rookies serving their first Senate enlist- 
ment. 

Marching in the Young Turks’ ranks 
were Allen of Kansas, Glenn of Illinois, 
Goldsborough of Maryland, Hastings 0! 
Delaware, Hatfield of West Virginia, 
Hebert of Rhode Island, Kean of New 
Jersey, McCulloch of Ohio, Patterson ot 
Missouri, Townsend of Delaware, Walcott 
of Connecticut. From the Old Guard they 
had recruited Deneen of Illinois, Fess of 
Ohio, Goff of West Virginia, McNary of 
Oregon, Oddie of Nevada et al. There was 
even talk of unhorsing Old Guardsman 
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Watson as Republican Leader and putting 
Senator McNary into his place. 

Old Guardsmen, weary of the eight-week 
fray, wanted to go home and lick their 
wounds in private. Democrats also craved 
a respite; the charge, false or true, 
that their action on the tariff was largely 
responsible for the stockmarket crash and 
business uncertainty made them skittish 
about pressing their victories too far. 

Democratic Field Marshal Simmons 
wanted to get back to New Bern, N. C., 
where a bank failure, he explained, had 
cost him every cent he had. He it was 
who proposed the truce—adjournment of 
the special session, putting the tariff over 
to December. On the vote the Young 
Turks marched into the breach and turned 
the tide of battle by joining with Insurgent 
Republicans and a handful of insatiable 
Democrats to defeat (51 to 34) the ad- 
journment resolution. 

Even Republican Generalissimo Smoot 
voted against adjournment. He cried: 
“My duty is to stand by the bill and if 
God gives me strength, that is what I'll do. 
If it kills me, all right. . . . If the Senate 
wants to adjourn I’d say THANK GOD 
but I will never ask for it myself. . . .” 

Quickly to his feet leaped Democratic 
General Harrison, proposing, as a sort of 
reprisal, night sessions on the tariff. 
The Young Turks accepted the challenge, 
helped to vote three-hour sessions each 
night, making a ten-and-a-half hour fight- 
ing day for the Senate. Never did the 
tariff war go more briskly. The Young 
Turks, in the saddle, had a definite pro- 
gram: to keep the Senate in session; to 
pass the bill by Dec. 1; to keep indus- 
trial rates at their present levels. Old 
Guardsmen fairly panted as farm rates 
were pegged up so rapidly that even Sen- 
ate clerks could hardly follow the pro- 
cedure. 

When the bean schedule was reached 
Generalissimo Smoot and Field Mar- 
shal Simmons had an acrimonious dis- 
pute. The Field Marshal, red in the face, 
waved his arms and cried: “The Senator 
irom Utah knows nothing about beans!” 
Glaring down scornfully upon his opponent 
across the aisle, the Generalissimo snarled 
back: “Beans! Beans! We grow better 
beans in Utah than they do in North Caro- 
lina—or anywhere else in the world!” 

The Senate worked through two night 
sessions. Every member was fagged by 
saturday afternoon when Democratic as- 
sistant Chief-of-Staff Walsh of Montana 
arose to beg the Young Turks to have 
Mercy on their older colleagues and not 
work them into their graves. He pleaded 
for a week-end recess. Up then spoke 
Nebraska’s Insurgent Norris (aged 68): 

“Speaking as one of the younger mem- 
bets of the Senate, I say that if wear and 
lear affected grey hair, I’d be bald-headed 
now, You can’t hurt me by running over 
ine With a political machine or an automo- 
bile* But I'll forego the pleasure of work- 
ing all day and all night.” 

Grudgingly the young Young Turks per- 
mitted a breathing spell. 

_ 


"Senator Norris was knocked down, slightly 
tuised by an automobile last fortnight while 
ossing the Capitol plaza. 
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HUSBANDRY 
At Renz’s 


The tall corn of Paul Renz’s fields, out- 
side Platte City, Mo., grows 80 bushels an 
acre, even in a dry year. Thousands of 
people from tall corn states went out to 
Renz’s last week, parked their cars, climbed 
for places on the crook of low hills—a 
sort of natural balcony—around one field. 
At noon 13 wagons drove past the crowd. 
Beside the driver in each wagon sat the 
finalists in the U. S. cornhusking cham- 
pionship, all of them famous huskers, win- 
ners of sectional tournaments. They were 











CorN-HUSKER OLSON 


He won by two pecks. 


young fellows in old work-clothes. Each 
husker had one bare hand and one hand in 
a glove equipped with a little steel hook or 
a sharp steel peg. They lined up facing the 
corn with their wagons and waited for the 
cannon-shot that would start them work- 
ing. 
The right weather for husking is cold 
and clear—the husks, brittle then, break 
easily. At Renz’s the air was warm and 
the ground muddy, but the wagons went 
fast. A good husker never looks at his 
wagon. He trains his team to move the 
way he husks, stand a pace, step a pace, 
to the rattle of the ears on the bangboard. 
White corn, yellow corn, 45 ears a minute 
thumping into the wagon. ... An ordi- 
nary workman could not pick it up as fast 
as that even if it were husked. Red corn. 
. . . At a husking bee when you find a red 
ear you have a right to give your best girl 
a kiss. 

The huskers’ hands worked like shuttles 
in two motions—up and down. They tore 
the ears off the stalks, twisting the instru- 
ments on their gloves so as to lay bare the 
smooth corn kernels. With their free hands 
they took hold of the bare ears, twisted 
and snapped off the rest of the husks, 
threw the ears into the wagons. 

Yankee Roberts of Missouri, using a peg, 
passed down his rows in bounds but he was 





only taking two rows at a time. Harold 
Holmes of Rio, Ill., working as though 
there were no hurry at all, took three rows 
at once, seldom losing an ear. Tague of 
Iowa had his hat and shirt off and tore at 
the corn-stalks like a madman fighting a 
phantom army. Near Holmes was his 
neighbor and friend, Walter Olson, another 
Swedish-American. Alone in their fields 
at home they had often triedsto decide 
which could husk fastest. They had 80 
minutes now to husk in and they worked 
carefully, getting clean ears. When a sec- 
ond cannon-shot e1.ced work Olson’s pile 
of 25.27 bushels was about two pecks bet- 
ter than what Holmes had husked. Wild 
Clyde Tague of Guthrie County, Iowa. 
came in third. 





Prime Birds 

A good turkey year was 1929 with its 
mild winter and dry summer. Husband- 
men throughout the land raised the largest 
flock in a decade. Last week as the fowl 
began to move to market for the Thanks- 
giving trade, a surplus threatened. Retail 
prices in New York City, where 12,000.,- 
ooo Ibs. of turkey will be consumed before 
Dec. 1, slid down to 50¢ per lb.—15¢ 
under last year’s price, with poultrymen 
fearful of further declines before Nov. 28 

At shipping points all over the country. 
100 inspectors for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture were busily grading tur- 
keys as raisers brought them in from the 
runs. Last year 200,000 birds were 
graded. This year 500,000 were expected 
to pass governmental scrutiny. Shrewd 
bird-buying housewives looked for a paper 
bracelet around their turkey’s leg, placed 
there by the U. S. graders as a certificate 
of quality. Best young turkeys were 
labelled “U. S. Prime,” next best “U. S. 
Choice.” Older birds were marked “U. S. 
Prime Mature,” and “U. S. Choice Ma- 
ture.” 


CATASTROPHE 
Casabianca 


When an explosion in the X-ray room of 
San Francisco’s University of California 
Hospital started a chimney-like blaze, dis- 
aster was averted by Juanita Costenbor- 
der, night-duty telephone operator. Hear- 
ing the tell-tale crackle of flames, she 
spread the alarm, then called the Fire De- 
partment. When Casabianca Costenborder 
finally decided to leave her post she found 
her escape cut off by the fire, so she 
jumped 4o feet to the ground, injured only 
an ankle. 

Efficient in the crisis, nurses wept when 
it was over. Estimated damage: $250,000. 


Temblor 

Chairs in Harvard’ dormitories fell over, 
Boston citizens were alarmed, Cape Cod 
sea captains left their pinochle, when the 
severest earthquake the east had felt for 
many years jarred seismographs from Hal- 
ifax to Manhattan. Most noticeable in 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, the brief 
temblor was not felt in Manhattan, every- 
where did little damage. 


———— 
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Brothers in Christ 


The Christian Church, often men-e 
tioned, is never seen. It exists as the pos- 
sibly common Idea behind the many 
wrangling Words. Of the two great di- 
visions of Christendom, Catholic and 
Protestant, neither is ready to merge with 
the other. The Catholics are willing to 





BisHop MANNING 


. stood on the Prayer Book. 


receive stray sheep; the Protestants are 
trying to federate the flocks.* 

Between the Protestants and Catholics 
is the Anglican Church (Protestant Epis- 
copal in the U. S.), comparatively small 
(membership, some 1,250,000), compara- 
tively poor, but with extraordinary social 
prestige and in an extraordinarily strategic 
political position. High-church Episco- 
palians pull toward Rome; low-church 
Episcopalians pull toward the other Prot- 
estant sects. An Episcopalian episode of 
last week showed clearly the sort of ob- 
stacle confronting the union of all brethren 
in Christ. 

Manning’s Command. A _non-sec- 
tarian Protestant organization calling itself 
the Christian Unity League (president, 
Baltimore’s Dr. Peter Ainslie, Disciple of 
Christ) planned a conference in Manhat- 
tan for last week. Dr. Karl Reiland, Lib- 
eral Episcopal preacher, a member of the 
league, invited the conference to meet at 
his church, St. George’s. A feature of the 
three-day meeting was to be a communion 
service conducted by the Presbyterian 
Liberal Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president 
of Manhattan’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary. When newspapers announced the 
service, those who knew Bishop William 
Thomas Manning’s legalistic views won- 





*Some years ago the Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists of Canada joined 
to form the United Church of Canada. Last 
month the Established Church (Auld Kirk) 
merged with the United Free Church to form 
the Church of Scotland. Last month the U. S. 


Congregationalists and the so-called Christian 
Church joined. 





dered whether he would allow such a serv- 
ice to be held in one of his Episcopal 
churches.* Said the bishop: “I have noth- 
ing to say—yet.” 

Never to be caught out on a point of 
church law, Bishop Manning consulted 77- 
year-old lawyer George Zabriskie, for 25 
years Chancellor of the Diocese. Then he 
wrote Dr. Reiland a letter forbidding the 
service. The letter referred to the book of 
common prayer, last court of appeal in 
Episcopalian disputes, which says: 
“’.. No man shall be... suffered to 
execute any of the said functions [of the 
ministry] ... except ...he hath had 
Episcopal consecration or ordination.” 
Said the bishop’s letter: “I must earnestly 
beg you, and I do hereby officially ad- 
monish you, not to carry out your plans 
for the above-mentioned communion serv- 
ice at St. George’s Church.” Furthermore, 
the bishop characterized the policy of the 
Christian Unity League as “a strangely 
mistaken and a clearly disruptive one. The 
members of the Christian Unity League 
will not aid the cause of unity by seeking 
to force their views on others, and cer- 
tainly not by trying to override and break 
down the laws of churches to which they 
do not belong.” 

“These Carnal Things.” Bishop Man- 
ning’s letter, printed in Manhattan news- 
papers, elicited a reply from Dr. Coffin, 
who declared: “The ministry of the church 
in which I serve has as unbroken a tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the earliest age, as 
any ministry in Christendom—if one cares 
to boast of these carnal things.+ I would 
not willingly expose this ministry to such 
disparagement as appears to be put upon it 
by Bishop Manning.” 

Dr. Reiland, “greatly disappointed,” did 
not despair. For he too had legal counsel: 
Lawyers Robert Fulton Cutting, civic- 
minded Manhattan millionaire (Time_, 
Feb. 14, 1927) and George Woodward 
Wickersham, onetime (1909-13) U. S. 
Attorney-General, now chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s law-enforcement commis- 
sion. They had assured him that the prayer 
book’s prohibition refers to “church” in 
the sense of “congregation” and would not 
apply to the loan of a building. Though he 
tactfully yielded to the bishop’s “official 
admonition,” Dr. Reiland felt his legal 
position was as good as his bishop’s; his 
moral position better. The communion 
service was shifted to the chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary; the other sessions 
of the league were held at St. George’s. 

Bishop Flayed. Other replies were 
made to Bishop Manning. Said Dr. Ains- 
lie: “Your policy, my dear bishop, is that 
of force and the letter; the league’s policy 
is that of fellowship in the bonds of love.” 
Thirteen Episcopal members of the league 
(two of them clergymen of Bishop Man- 





Four years ago Bishop Manning engaged 
the Manhattan firm of Tamblyn & Brown, money 
raisers extraordinary, to collect a $15,000,000 
fund for the completion of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. A campaign slogan, “A 
house of prayer for all people,” helped extract 
gifts from Jews, Catholics, Protestants alike. 

+The Presbyterian Church, like the Episco- 
palian and the Roman Catholic, claims unbroken 
succession of consecrated ministers going back 
to apostolic times. 





ning’s diocese and subject to his ecclesias- 
tical authority) signed a round-robin letter, 
protesting against the bishop’s “usurpa- 
tion of authority under the guise of inter- 
preting the canon law,” attacking his in- 
dulgence of high-church canon - law- 
breakers.* 

Harmony at Harvard. While the 
brethren in Manhattan were quarreling 
over legalities, some 400 Jews, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants met in Harvard 
University’s Fogg Art Museum to discuss 
their differences. The seminar was held 
under the auspices of the Calvert Round 
Table, an organization founded “to remove 
religious prejudice, and to foster among 
all our people respect for each other’s 
sincere convictions, mutual confidence and 
good will.” Speakers were President Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Rabbi Harry Levi of Boston’s 
Temple Israel, Rev. Father Michael J. 
Ahern, S. J., of Weston College. Among 
conclusions reached by the seminar were: 

“That ... sincere differences are mat- 
ters of conscience between the individual 

















P.& A. 


RECTOR REILAND 
. disappointed but not in despair. 


soul and its creator, and, therefore, are 
entitled to universal respect. 

“That such agreement to disagree as to 
the fundamentals of their respective faiths 
in no way interferes with their active co- 
operation in all undertakings making for 
the welfare of the community.” 


' —o— 
Election 


In the Bethlehem Chapel of the un- 
finished Washington Cathedral gathered 
94 Protestant Episcopal Bishops, to elect 
a successor to the late Presiding Bishop 
John Gardner Murray (Time, Oct. 14). 

*St. George’s Church has intransigent “4 
tions. One of Dr. Reiland’s predecessors, o 
William Stephen Rainsford (rector 1882-1900 ; 
had many a difference over church affairs with 
his senior warden John Pierpont Morgan (father 
of the present J. P.) and was finally forced to 
resign because of his too-liberal beliefs. After 
Dr. Rainsford’s resignation, Financier Morgan 
presented him with a house in the country, 
near Ridgefield, Conn., where he still ye 
snowy-haired, patriarchal, surrounded W! 
trophies of his big-game hunts. 
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“DEMEMBER how hard-to-get-at our records used Successful business men the country over know the 
to be? Every department had its own ideas, and necessity for having accurate records of sales, pur- 

they were all over the place—in books, in old fashioned chases, collections, production, inventories— all the 
Pb A. card files, in folders piled up on individual desks. But thousand and one necessary details of modern business 
that’s all over now! —up to date, and available at instant notice. Acme 
“These Acme Visible Records have put every Visible Records fit the need of every business, in 


department right up on its toes. They all KnoW — pecompene every department. Their story is visible to the 


now that we can put a finger right on any Pipates business man at a flip of the finger, and it 

spot in the organization any minute of the “ae isn’t last month’s or last week’s story— 
day —and have a complete check-up on 3 aa it’s today’s! 

e one any department in a flash. We’ve got = Man There’s a new Acme book called 

rete re just half the number of file clerks we ; = tae = “Profitable Business Control,” that 

? had before; the Acme Records take just oo Wee tells, clearly and concisely just what Acme 


half the time to keep—and they’ re cost- bo as Ba Visible Records have done, and can do for 


ing us just half as much to operate. Half ' [= any business! It is a book you will want to 
the a the time! Half the money! And more infor- = & eA read. Send the coupon for it, and it will be 


vathered mation —quicker!’’ 2 mailed to you with no obligation whatever. 
to elect : r - a ° 

| Bishop Acme ts the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 

ct. 14). 


«“t [ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


82-1906), 
jars, with MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


forced to ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
te Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” O Have a systems man call for conference. 
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The “spoken compliment” is for | 


the ladies! What is there then about 
a man’s evening attire that makes for 
“unspoken approval”? The cut of his 
clothes? The way he wears them? 
Yes—and No! That much can be said 


about most men. It’s the little things 
that make the good impression! 


Take, for instance, this newest 
Krementz Tuxedo Set—smart, cor- 
rect and all that sort of thing but— 
it’s just that sort of thing that tickles 
the eye—without raising the eyebrow! 


The ideal gift too, because it also 
is an “unspoken compliment” to 
his own good taste! 


The smarter shops are showing 


Krementz Tuxedo and Full Dress 


Sets correct for the present social 
season; in gift cases, priced from 
$7.50 to $50. Names of stores near 
you upon request. 


rement 


CORRECT EVENING 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 
NEWARK, N. J. 


| of Peace.” 
| underground chapel they stared curiously 








TIME 


As the procession of elderly men filed 
down the steps into the Gothic chapel, 
those who had not been there before read 
the inscription above the door: “The Way 
Inside the vaulted, half- 


at the tombs of Woodrow Wilson, Admiral 
Dewey, Associated Pressman Melville E. 
Stone. They sat down in armchairs facing 
the altar and their vice-chairman and sec- 
retary, the only ones present wearing 
canonicals, Bishop Charles Palmerston 


| Anderson of Chicago and the Rev. Charles 


Laban Pardee. 


Nominations were gravely made: Long 
Island’s Ernest Milmore Stires, Washing- 


| ton’s James Edward Freeman, Tennessee’s 


Thomas Frank Gailor, South Dakota’s 
Hugh Latimer Burleson, Chicago’s Charles 
Palmerston Anderson. On the 16th ballot 
the secretary declared Chicago’s Anderson 
had received the necessary 68 votes and 
two over. Ninety-three* Episcopal voices 
joined in a solemn doxology. 

Charles Palmerston Anderson, 65, was 
born in Kemptville, Ontario, did not move 
to the U. S. till 1891. In 1900 he was 
elected Bishop Co-adjutor of Chicago and 
became Bishop of the diocese in 1905 on 
the death of Bishop William Edward Mc- 
Laren. Bishop Anderson is high-church, a 
member of the Anglo-Catholic faction. He 


| will serve two years. 


Miracles in Malden 

Flocking, pushing, stepping on toes, up- 
setting policemen, trampling shrubbery, 
scores of thousands of Roman Catholics 
moved in a long line which surged and 
babbled but scarcely dwindled all week 
long—not to get into a football stadium 
or a prizefight arena, but to see and if pos- 
sible touch the tombstone of a priest, the 
Rev. Father Patrick J. Power in Holy 
Cross Cemetery at Malden, Mass. 

Father Power died at 25, of phthisis, 
some 60 years ago. About 30 years later 
rumor crept about that his grave held 
miraculous powers of healing. Fortnight 
ago the rumors grew and flew. From Bos- 
ton, from all New England, from the outer- 
States and Canada came the sick, the halt, 
the blind, the faithful, the curious; also 
quick-lunch vendors, souvenir postcard 
hawkers, trinket peddlers, trouble-makers. 
From dawn to dusk, day after day, the 
slow-shuffling queue wound through the 
cemetery to the silent grave, heaped with 
flowers, surrounded with guttering vigil 
lights. Boston’s Irish Catholic Mayor- 
elect James Michael Curley came with 
his son to kneel beside the shrine. Last 
week the estimated attendance was 
250,000. 

Finally came Rome’s ranking U. S. prel- 
ate, William Henry Cardinal. O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston. He preached no 
sermon. He stood quietly watching this 
enormous demonstration. Asked if he 
would make any official pronouncement, 
he shook his head. Said he: “All we know 
is what we can see with our eyes, and you 
can see as much as I.”’+ 

Many were the miraculous cures re- 


| ported; many were the reports denied. 
| Some allegations: 


*Bishop William Lawrence of Massachusetts 


| had to go home before the vote was finished. 


+Three days Jater Cardinal O’Connell came 
again, watched, again made no comment. 
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Morris Goldstein, 14, paralyzed, walked 
for geveral yards. , 

Vincent O'Neill, 7, born blind, cried: “I 
can see, grandma, I can see people.” 

Teresa Amendola, 6, spoke for the first 
time. 

Cornell Landry, 8, helped to the grave 
by a chauffeur, removed his leg-brace and 
walked back unassisted. 

Martha Clark, 13, left her crutches on 
the grave. 

The parents of William Gaul, 6, wrapped 


a handkerchief soaked in rainwater from 











International 


THE LATE Priest PowER 
Estimated attendance: 250,000 


the grave around his neck. Doctors at 
Boston City Hospital said they noted a 
sudden improvement in his throat trouble. 

Gardner Jackson, onetime chairman of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti defense, made investi- 


gations and reported: 

That Laura J. Moody, 18, whose fam- 
ily physician pronounced her spinal cure 
“a miracle,” had already been discharged 
from Boston City hospital. Hospital offi- 
cials said: “The majority of her trouble 
was hysteria.” 

That Vincent O’Neill (see above), ac- 
cording to the boy’s father, was never 
stone-blind. Said his father: “He has a 
no-growth cataract over one eye. , The 
other eye has perfect vision.” 

That Harold Sheehan, 7, reported as 
having left his leg-braces at the grave, did 
not do so, according to his mother, and is 
still being sent to the Children’s hospital 
for regular treatment. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Frederick Roberts Rinehart, 
youngest (third) son of Author Mary 
Roberts Rinehart (“K,” Bab—A Sub- 
Deb, Tish); and Miss Elizabeth Sher- 
wood; at Geneva, N. Y. 








Engaged. John Van Ryn of East Or- 
ange, N. J., 1929 Davis Cup tennis player; 
and Marjorie (“Midge”) Gladman, sev- 
enth-ranking woman player; at Santa 
Monica, Cal. 
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Me EMPIRE of the \,AMP 
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ALEXANDER dreamed of empire and con- 
quered the Orient. Czsar pushed his 
legions to the misty edge of the North, 
and claimed the world for Rome. The 
ships of Columbus cruised the coasts of 
unknown continents and Magellan car- 
tied his nation’s flag around the globe. 

But no empire of conquest or dis- 
covery has ever reached as vast an area 
of the earth’s surface as the far-flung 
student organization of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools — the 
Empire of the Lamp. 

Not only has this great institution 
extended its service to more than three 
and a quarter million students in the 
United States and Canada; in forty 
other countries, all over the world, more 
than half a million men have enrolled 
for home instruction with the I. C.S. 
It is said of the British Empire that the 


wy 


sun never sets on its dominions. And 
equally true is the statement that the 
study lamps of I.C.S. students are 
never dimmed. Somewhere they burn 
always, lighting the way to-achievement. 

In Shanghai a young Chinese bends 
above his engineering paper. “The sup- 
porting strength of a concrete beam 
... he writes. And ten years hence he 
will be a builder of the new China. 

In Melbourne a clerk is studying 
salesmanship, and in Madrid an im- 
porter is learning English. All up and 
down the world and on the high seas, 
through every hour of the twenty-four, 
men are at work beneath the lamp. 

There are over 260,000 I.C.S. stu- 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Nearly 150,000 have joined the Schools 
in Latin America, and the number in- 
creases swiftly year by year. The little 


country of Colombia alone furnished a 
total of 1500 new enrolments in the 
year 1928. 

Branch offices of the I. C. S. are main- 
tained in many foreign capitals, and 
they have proved of great help to am- 
bitious students. In the London Office 
alone, two hundred and fifty people are 
employed. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools have more than justified their 
name. They have become a major in- 
fluence in world affairs; a student broth- 
erhood that knows no boundaries of race 
or flag. They present, today, an educa- 
tional service as far-reaching as the 
mails, and as enduring as Man’s desire 
for knowledge. 

If you wish to know more about the 
work of the I. C. S., write for the book- 
let, “The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 189! 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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“STRICTLY between ourselves, Alice, 
sometimes the only way to handle 
these obstinate men is to treat them 
as you do a child—simply give them 
what’s good for them. 

“For instance, I knew that coffee 
at dinner was keeping John awake, 
but he just talked about business 
strain and refused to admit that 
coffee affected him at all. 

“Finally I asked Uncle Walter, 
who is a nerve specialist, about it. 
Uncle Walter said to give John 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. ‘He won’t notice 
any difference,’ he said, ‘but it won’t 
hurt him. The caffeine is taken 
out of it.’ 

“Well, my dear, I did it, and 
John never noticed the change. But 
after a week he began to notice that 
his sleep had improved, and re- 
marked on it. Then I told him the 
reason. Now we're never going to 
have anything but Kaffee Hag Coffee 
again.” 

Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag 
Coffee yourself. It is real coffee, 
with 97% of the drug caffeine re- 
moved. You will delight in its flavor 
and cheer at every meal and it will 
not affect sleep or nerves. 


Served by hotels, dining-cars, 
restaurants everywhere. Sold by all 
dealers in vacuum-sealed cans that 
preserve freshness. Steel cut or in 
the bean. Order a can today. Or 
mail the coupon for a generous 
sample. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. 1945, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
Coffee to make ten good cups. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 

(Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


Name_ 


Address 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
The coffee that lets you sleep 
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Married. William W. Willock Jr., 21, 
heir to $120,000,000, grandson of Pitts- 
burgh’s late Steelman Benjamin Franklin 
Jones Jr. (Jones & Laughlin Co.); and 
one Adelaide Ingebretsen, 20, Willock 
household chambermaid, lately of Nor- 
way; at Oyster Bay, L. I. They met 
while he was tinkering in his machine shop 
on his father’s East Norwich, L. L., estate. 
Said he: “My father had a good time 
getting where he is, and I can have a good 
time with Adelaide, too.” Said she: “I 
liked him because he was so democratic 
with all the servants.” Willock Sr. de- 
clared he would never countenance his 
daughter-in-law. 

—- 

Awarded. To Dr. Florence Rena Sa- 
bin, 58 this month, member of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research 
(Manhattan); onetime (1917-25) Johns 
Hopkins professor, the Pictorial Review's 
$5,000 prize for “The most distinctive 
contribution to American life in the fields 
of Arts, Letters or The Sciences” in 1928. 
Only woman member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Sabin directs 
the testing of chemical substances iso- 
lated from the tubercule bacillus to dis- 
cover their separate effects in order to 
analyze each factor of the disease itself. 

o— 

Appointed. Brig. General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III of Manhattan; to command 
the 77th Division, U. S. A. Reserve, of 
which the celebrated ‘‘Lost Battalion” was 


a unit. 
— 


Appointed. Dr. Joseph Carter, one- 
time (1921-22) Brown University half- 
back and 1oo-yd. dasher, as admitting 
physician at Harlem Hospital; first Negro 
so appointed to New York City hospitals. 

Resigned. Alfred Emanuel Smith, Man- 
hattan realtor; from the directorate of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Reason: 
“] did not think it ethical to be director of 
the Metropolitan and at the same time be 
head of a real-estate company [Empire 
State Inc.] which was applying for a 
large loan from the Metropolitan Life 
with which to erect a building” [ Waldorf- 
Astoria building, Manhattan ]. 

—~ 

Birthday. Samuel Insull, utility man; 
at Chicago. Age: 70. 

Died. Mrs. Charles A. Stevens, wife 
of the owner of the world’s largest hotel 
(see map, p. 56); in Chicago; after 2 
three weeks’ illness. 


= 6 — = 
Died. James William Good, 63, U. 5. 
Secretary of War; of pernicious sepsis 
following appendicitis; at Washington, D. 
C. (see p. 12). 


Died. Right Hon. Thomas Power 
(“Tay Pay’) O’Connor, 81, “Father ol 
the House of Commons”; of septic rheu- 
matism; in London. For 44 years he held 
the same seat in Parliament; for 62 years 
he was a- journalist. He was a whole- 
hearted defender of the late great Thomas 
Parnell, imprudent Irish statesman. He 
gave George Bernard Shaw his first job as 
a music critic. Three weeks ago, illness 
forced him to suspend the last of his 
publications, 7. P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly 
{TimE, Nov. 4). 
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Your 


face knows 


it’s winter... 


And so does your 
Gillette Blade, for it 
has extra work to do 


































= biting winds of winter con- 


tract your skin, make it rough— 
hard to shave. Your razor then has 
a far more difficult job to do than it 
has in summer. 


Yet you can always get a comfortable 
shave, no matter what the weather does to 
your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade 
never changes, under any conditions. It 
can’t. Machines, accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, ensure its even precision. 


Four out of every nine employees in the 
Gillette blade department are skilled in- 
spectors who actually receive a bonus for 
evety blade they discard. 

You may not wear the same face in 
November that you do in May, but count 
on Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, 
swiftly, surely. They keep your face feel- 
ing young, and looking it. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


+ Gillette « 


There’s a lot of difference between 
the cold, wind - stiffened skin of late 
autumnand the tanned, freely perspir- 
ing face of July—and it makes a lot 
of difference in shaving. Yet it’s easy 
to enjoy shaving comfort all the year 
round, Simply take ample time to 
soften your beard. And use a fresh 
Gillette Blade frequently, 








THE only individual in history, 
ancient or modern, whose picture 
and signature are found in every 
city and town, in every countryin 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are 
universal sign-language for a 
perfect shave, 
















King CLblatt. 








RADIO—Tune in on “The Gillette Blades” every Standard Time, over the National Broadcasting 
Saturday evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o’clock, Eastern Company’s Blue Network, WJZ and associated stations. 


ROLILS 
RAZOR 


THE ONE BLADE SAFETY 


Admiration—the well groomed man 


N ESSENTIAL requirement of the 

well groomed man is the clean, 
smooth, non-irritating shave that a Rolls 
Razor will give. 

This famous English importation has been 
recognized by thousands of American gen- 
ilemen as the ultimate in safety razors. 

Itis simplicity itself. Just the one blade 
and handle in compact metal plated case 
containing strop and hone. 

The one blade of finest Sheffield steel is 
of the old straight razor type and hollow 
ground, Properly handled it will give a 
lifetime of perfect shaves. 

Stropped in its case before shaving, honed 
in its case when necessary, this finely tem- 
pered blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat tothe 
face, not at right angles. It cuts the hairs— 
does not hoe them out. 

No longer do you have to waste your 
money and try your patience with different 
kinds of blades. 

Ask your dealer to explain the Rolls 
Razor way, and your shaving worries will 
be over forever. 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate....$15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate....$10.00 


Deluxe gold sets and Travel Kits up to $32.50 


We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
Soap in hygienic, indestructible bowl 


for asuperior shave. Priced at $1.50. = 


efi 
Or Rolls Shaving Cream. Priced at 75c. SY 


For eale at the better shops throughout the world. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send hie name 
with check or money-order and we will fill your order, 
postpaid, promptly. 

Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. _ U. S. Distributors 
Dept. T.—11 East 44th St., New York City 


TIME 


THE PRESS 





| Nigger in the Pulp Pile? 


Five years ago the greyish, absorbent 


paper upon which ihe publishers of the 











1,939 U. S. dailies spread the country’s 
news, cost $75 per ton. Today it costs 
$62 per ton. The decline in price is cited 
as the reason the newsprint makers, nota- 
bly International Paper Co., have been 
going into the business of selling water- 
power to make a side profit, and buying 
newspapers to ensure their market (TIME, 
Apr. 22, et seg.). The possibility of a 
price rise was cited by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, con- 
vened last week at Asheville, N. C., as a 
potential menace. Said the publishers: 

“RESOLVED, that the membership of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation views with deepest concern the 
continued efforts being made to negative 
the operation of the law of supply and 
demand and to substitute in its stead an 
artificial control of the price of newsprint. 
. . . The membership further feels that 
any increase in the price of newsprint, in 
the face of existing conditions will be 
persuasive evidence that such increased 
price will be the result of collusive com- 
bination. . . .” 

Journalism’s trade weekly, Editor & 
Publisher, explained that the publishers 
had been alarmed by “secret meetings of 
Canadian [newsprint] manufacturers with 


the Premiers of Ontario and Quebec for 


the purpose of arranging a production 
level and a standardized price.” 


A few newspapers (notably Chicago’s 


| Tribune, Manhattan’s Times) own their 


own paper mills. Most newsprint is 
bought from the great International (more 
than twice as big as its nearest competi- 
tor), from Great Northern Paper Co., 
Canada Power & Paper Corp., Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. International is not 
making money on its pulp product but it 
denied last week that it was planning a 
price rise, professed ignorance of what 
the publishers’ resolution might mean. 


o@-——— 


Smoke-Crusade 


Only three years ago, U. S. tobacco ad- 
vertisers felt that, though every one knew 
women were smoking, to allow a woman in 
the unholy precincts of a cigaret advertise- 
ment would be to affront U. S. woman- 
hood. But tobacco competition grew hot. 
One by one the cigaret-makers began intro- 
ducing women in their advertisements. At 
first it was just a woman’s arm and hand 
holding a cigaret (Marlboro). Then it was 
women present, though not smoking, at 
smoking bouts. When a Chesterfield ad- 


| vertisement appeared in which an entranc- 


ing female was made to say, “Blow some 
my way,” it seemed the peak in risqué out- 


| spokenness had been attained. But now the 


landscape is plastered, advertising sections 
of magazines and newspapers are fat, with 
advertisements of women and girls smok- 
ing cigarets with utmost abandon. 

Last week 200 Christian women of Colo- 
rado Springs decided that affronts to U. S. 
womanhood had gone too far. They sent a 
petition to the city council, saying: 
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“We, the undersigned Christian women, 
protest use of those advertisements which 
show use of tobacco in any way by women 
and girls and children. These advertise- 
ments have been on display too long. No 
one can tell what harm has been done. .. . 














International 
“PROMINENT N. Y. Society WoMAN” 


. in marked contrast to Colorado 
Springs. 


These displays are undermining the very 
heart of our civilization. Let us save our 
boys and girls!” 

The council voted an ordinance. It af- 
fects only billboard advertising, but U. S. 
cigaret advertisers, remembering the famed 
Kansas anti-cigaret-advertisement statute, 
still unrepealed though not enforced, 
pricked up their ears, wondered if the 
Colorado crusade would spread. 

In marked contrast to the Christian 
Women of Colorado Springs is “a prom- 
inent New York society woman,” a Mrs. 
Frank C. Henderson, who last week re- 
leased pictures of herself smoking a pipe. 

a ee 


For Finer Farmers 

Things are happening in Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. Last summer the Mentor was 
overhauled and spruced up (Time, Aug. 
19). Last month the American Magazine 
bade goodbye to Editor Merle Crowell 
(Time, Nov. 4). Last week President Lee 
Wilder Maxwell announced that Farm & 
Fireside would have its face lifted and be 
given a new suit of clothes. Beginning 
with the February 1930 issue it will ap- 
pear as The Country Home, with the same 
page size but with new type, new paper 
of high-grade magazine stock, new con- 
tents. Farm & Fireside (circulation: 
1,354,000) is a farm magazine. Reincar- 
nated it will be “a magazine of home, 
garden and farm.” 

Editor George Martin of Farm & Fire- 
side, aged 40, is following Editor Merle 
Crowell into recuperative vacation. Edi- 
tor of The Country Home will be Thomas 
Cathcart, 34, onetime Packard Motor Co. 
promotioneer, for many vears editorial 
assistant in Crowell Co. 
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Studebaker Commander Eight Brougham. Six wire wheels and trunk stanc fara equipment. $1505 at the factory. 


-" Christmas... give her the Keys to Happiness. Each year this gracious Christmas cus- 


tom grows in favor .. . the presentation of the Keys to Happiness to one well beloved. 


An attractive gift case holds the shining keys for one of Studebaker’s smart new motor cars—an 
Eight by the Builder of Champions! When everyone is turning to the responsive, flexible power, 
the satin-smoothness—and the distinction—of the Eight, this glorious gift of her very own car 
becomes more precious. For women are alert to the motor car trend—they know that the 
World’s finest cars are Eights! And you know her car will be worth more a year from now if it 
is an Eight — particularly an Eight by Studebaker, world’s largest builder of Eights, with 77 
years of manufacturing integrity as a background. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 
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When 


OU are the youngest look- 

ing grandfather I ever saw. 

What's the secret?” “My 
dear, two things. The good health that 
I have worked for and won—and a 
keen interest in life. With books, 
music, sports, travel, inventions— 
each day brings something new. I 
want to see what will follow the tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, aircraft— 
what electricity will do next... .” 


No longer do scientists 
accept the idea of a fixed 
“span of life”. They know 
that the average length of 
life is longer in some coun- 
tries than in others. They 
know that babies fare 
more safely in the world 
—that people everywhere 
face fewer dangers today 
from contagious and 
other diseases. 


Orezs, w..4, co. 


TIME 


Age Chuckles 
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While the average length of life hasincreased In the United States and Canada there are 
by 10 years since 1901, the improvement more than 2,500,000 people between 170 and 
has been achieved mainly among the younger 80 years of age; more than 600,000 between 


ages, leaving as our most pressing prob- 
lem the protection of the lives of those 
who have passed middle age. 


One by one the perils which formerly 
caused untimely deaths are being con- 
quered. “Witches” are not burned 
nowadays to stop plagues. On the 
other hand, sanitation, vaccination, 
inoculation and other scientific means 
are employed to prevent most of them. 


Peopleare learning the effect of fresh air, 
sunshine, cleanliness, proper breathing 
and exercise, sleep and a well-balanced 
diet. An annual medical examination 
for the discovery and correction of 
physical impairments before they 
have progressed too far to be reme- 


died will help keep the body sound. 


80 and go; fifty-odd thousand between 
90 and 100; and about 5,000 past the 
century mark. 


The person who plans wisely to live to 
a happy and ripe old age never forgets 
that the mind is a powerful influence 
and that physical troubles are apt to 
follow a morbid viewpoint. 


The world is tingling today with prom 
ise of future marvels even more wot 
derful than those we now know. Live 
to enjoy them. 


* * % 


You will find that the Metropolitan 
booklet, “Health, Happiness and Long 
Life”, will help. Ask for Booklet 
129-Q. Mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 


ws? 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Dynamite Prizes 


No U. S. citizen has ever won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature.* Last week’s award 
did not break the 28-year-old rule. The 
Swedish Academy of Letters picked Ger- 
many’s great Thomas Mann. 

The award was a relief. For at least a 
decade even the Swedish press has been 
asking, “Why not Mann?” In 1925, after 
his name had been most prominently men- 
tioned, the Swedish Academy, with the 
old-maidish perversity for which it is 








International 


GERMANY’S MANN 
His book waited 28 years. 


famed, withheld the prize for a year, 
finally awarded it to George Bernard 
Shaw. Last week’s amends were hand- 
some. This year the prizes bequeathed by 
the late Alfred Bernhard Nobel, the Swede 
who invented dynamite, are larger than 
ever before. Thomas Mann will get 
$46,299.+ 

Mann of Buddenbrooks. In the early 
18th Century the House of Mann was 
great in the woolen draping trade at Nu- 
temberg, ancient, free and most glamorous 
of German cities. Novelist Mann has told 
in his Buddenbrooks, aptly dubbed “The 
German Forsyte Saga,” of the rise and de- 
cline of a great merchant family almost 
precisely like his own. His father was a 
Senator and twice Mayor of Liibeck, the 
Hanseatic Capital where Thomas was born 
54 years ago, when Hanseatic troops still 
dipped their colors at a Mann’s approach. 

*U. S. Peace Prize winners: Roosevelt, 1906; 
Root, 1912; Wilson, 1919; Dawes, 1925. 

tSwede Nobel’s bequest was $9,000,000. 
Every year 68% of the income is available for 
Prizes; 22% for “expenses.” The remaining 
10% is added to the slowly increasing fund. 
Original Nobel Prizes in 1901 were $40,511. 
After the War they declined to a low of $30,802 
M1923, due to high taxes and depreciation of 
the Swedish kronor, ‘This year for the first time 
Sweden has taken most of the taxes off the 


Nobel Fund, a deed of grace long stormily de- 
bated. 


Through the saga of the Buddenbrooks 
clatters the Manns’ ancient family coach. 
Their medievally faithful servant, Ida 
Jungmann, tended Thomas. He published 
Buddenbrooks in 1go1, the year of the 
first Nobel Prize, which he did not win. 
For almost three decades Buddenbrooks 
has been constantly in press, still sells in 
Germany at the rate of 4,000 copies 
yearly, was brought out in the U. S. by 
Knopf in 1924. 

Mann, Spengler and Stresemann. 
The son of the House of Mann stubbed 
his toe against life when his father died. 
The family business had to be sold at a 
loss in 1890. He moved with his mother 
to Munich, where she insisted that he 
must work at something. He sold fire in- 
surance, writing novels by stealth until 
fame came. Like his great contemporary 
in philosophy, Oswald Spengler, his genius 
was fired most completely by contact with 
Mediterranean culture, and he repaid 
Italy with Der Tod in Vene dig (Death 
in Venice, 1913). 

The War found both Thomas Mann and 
Gustav Stresemann (then an unfamed 
Reichstag Deputy) ranged hot on the side 
of Kaiserdom and Conquest. Mann’s War- 
time essays, Reflections of a Non-political 
Man, show that he shared the general will 
to spread kultur by the bayonet. Like 
Stresemann he changed his whole political 
philosophy after defeat. Both men have 
been flayed as opportunists. Last week in 
strongly Royalist Munich, where Repub- 
lican Mann still lives, news of the Nobel 
Prize was frigidly received by the news- 
papers, given scant space, small praise. 

Reporters from Berlin who sought out 
tall, handsome Municher Mann found him 
quietly working at his latest novel, Joseph 
and His Brothers, a first venture into Bib- 
lical fiction. He would not talk of it, was 
lured to speak of his newest book, Mario 
and the Magician, which he wrote last 
summer in a wicker bath chair on the 
brim of the Baltic. “I find it quite pos- 
sible,” he gossiped, “to write a novelette 
while surrounded by noisy folks on a 
beach.” Solemnly: “I am sincerely de- 
lighted with this great honor. I welcome 
it the more because I have always been 
profoundly stirred by Scandinavian litera- 
ture.” 

Other Nobel Prizes awarded last week 
(by the Swedish Academy of Science) 
were three: 1) The 1928 Physics Prize 
(delayed) to Professor Owen Willans 
Richardson of King’s College, London, for 
research into the movements of electrons 
emanating from hot bodies. His discovery 
of “Richardson’s Law” gave other scien- 
tists important clues which led to the 
invention of the electron-actuated radio 
tube; 2) the Prize in Chemistry for 1929, 
to be divided between Dr. Arthur Harden 
of London University and Professor Hans 
von Euler-Chelpin of Upsala University, 
Sweden, for their joint research on the 
enzyme action in the fermentation of 
sugar; 3) the Physics Prize for 1929, to 
perhaps the most élite of living scientists, 
Louis Cesar Victor Maurice, Duc de 
Broglie. 


The 1929 Nobel Medicine Prizes, voted 
last month by the Caroline Institute of the 
University of Stockholm (Time, Nov. 
11), was awarded jointly to Professor 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins of Cambridge 
University and Professor Christian Eijk- 








Wide World 
FRANCE’S DE BROGLIE 


. explored the waves of atoms. 


man of the University of Utrecht, for 
pioneer work in proving the existence, use- 
fulness, necessity of vitamins in nutrition. 

Three of the Duc’s ancestors were Mar- 
shals of France. Victor Claude, Prince de 
Broglie, his great-great-grandfather, served 
with Lafayette and Rochambeau in the 
American Revolution, was a Jacobin in 
the French Revolution. Opposing Robes- 
pierre, the “sea-green incorruptible,” he 
died under the guillotine during The 
Terror. 

The present Duc was graduated by the 
French Naval Academy. He retired to 
specialize in physics, returned to the navy 
at the outbreak of the War, in which he 
won the tiny but coveted rosette of the 
Legion of Honor for his invention of a 
wireless receiver for submerged  sub- 
marines. Last week’s prize of $46,299 was 
awarded for his theory of wave mechanics 
in the problem of atomic constitution. 
Roughly and as elaborated by other re- 
searches, the Duc de Broglie’s theory is 
that matter consists of a series of waves as 
well as of corpuscles. 





—~ 


Signed & Sealed 


Seventeen minutes flat was the time it 
took Germany’s famed “Iron Man,” Dr. 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley* Schacht, to read 


*In Brooklyn his father subscribed to and om- 
nivorously read Editor Greeley’s Tribune, Herr 
Schacht and his wife moved back to Germany 
before their son, now President of the Reichs- 
bank, was born. 


TIME 
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entirely through before he would sign, 
last week, the Charter and Statutes of 
Europe’s new Bank for International Set- 
tlements (Tre, Sept. 23 et seg.). The 
official text, adopted after a six-week nego- 
tiation by world potent bankers at Baden- 
Baden, is in English. Delegates from the 
U. S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
signed without conning over a document 
with which all, including Dr. Schacht, were 
excessively familiar. That made six signa- 
tures. The seventh—Belgium’s—was not 
affixed last week. The Belgian delegates 
huffed and withdrew (True, Nov. 18) 
when Basle, Switzerland, was selected in- 
stead of Brussels as the bank site. 

Last week’s pen-squiggling was provi- 
sional. Potent though they are, the bank- 
ers must submit their handiwork to states- 
men of the Great Powers and small Bel- 
gium at a Second Hague Conference, ex- 
pected to convene within six weeks, Last 
week, however, the Baden-Baden bankers 
did what they could to make their signa- 
tures imposing. They had no Great Seal. 
They could not use the seals of their own 
banks, sacred to commerce. But the smart 
Chicagoan secretary of the conference, 
Dr. Lichtenstein, had a watchcharm seal: 
“W. L.” Pressing this upon a hot red 
splotch of wax, Mr. Lichtenstein* sealed 
with humorous pomposity a_ business 
paper more vital than many a treaty. In 
effect it is the blueprint design for a giant 
cash register through which Germany will 
pay some nine billion-dollars in Repara- 
tions over 58 years. 

Thirteen Padlocks. On every drawer 
of the new Cash Register are U. S. pad- 
locks. Thirteen of the 60 articles in the 
Statute were drawn wholly or in part to 
protect the U. S. Federal Reserve, which, 
under Article Twenty, has power to veto 
any dollar transactions contemplated in 
any country by the Bank. Getting this 
clause adopted was the major triumph at 
Baden-Baden of the two U. S. representa- 
tives, short, stocky Jackson Eli Reynolds 
and lanky, drawling Melvin Alva (“Mel”) 
Traylor, presidents of the First National 
Banks of New York and Chicago, re- 
spectively. 

Some of the U. S. safeguards are one- 
way padlocks. Thus, the U. S. will not be 
officially a party to the founding of the 
Bank, but may at any future time re- 
ceive all the rights of a Founder Power 
by assuming responsibilities which the 
Hoover Administration declines to under- 
take. Most of the rights in question are 
secured to the U. S. anyway by the “Veto 
Clause” (Article Twenty). 

“Messrs. X and Messrs. Y.” Capital 
of the Bank will be $100,000,000. The 
share of Japan and the U. S. will not be 
subscribed by their central banks—as in 
the case of Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium—but, according to Article Six, by 

*Not to be confused with H. S. H. Prince 
Franz of Liechtenstein, sovereign of the least 
populous principality in Europe, Liechtenstein 
(pop. 11,500) adjoining Switzerland. Sealer 
Lichtenstein, born in Germany, took his A.B., 
A.M. and Ph.D. at Harvard, stayed on as Cura- 
tor of Harvard’s Hohenzollern Collection (books) 
until after the War, then went, aged 38, to 


Chicago’s First National Bank, where he is 
Executive Secretary. 


“Messrs. X, acting in place of the Bank of 
Japan, and Messrs. Y of New York.” Of 
course “the Messrs. Y” will be J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. Thus without putting up a cent 
the Federal Reserve—traditionally in 
closest touch with the House of Morgan 
—will have a major “phantom stake” in 
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CHICAGO'S TRAYLOR 
. laid the ghost of Competition. 


the Bank. The same arrangement ap- 
pealed to cautious, bespectacled Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan, who, by advice of 
Prime Minister Yuko Hamaguchi, prefers 
like President Hoover to keep-the-govern- 
ment-out-of-business. Japan’s ‘Messrs. 
X” will be a consortium of 14 banks, led 
by the Bank of Japan, the Mitsui Bank 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank.* 

Direction, Procedure, Powers. On 
these three points the Statute released last 
week merely confirmed earlier official an- 
nouncements (Time, Oct. 28). The Chair- 
man of the Bank will be elected by a 
Board composed of representatives of the 
central banks and of Messrs. X and Y. 
Mere ownership of shares carries no vot- 
ing rights. These rest permanently with 
the members of the Board “in proportion 
to the number of shares subscribed in 
each country” according to Article 15. 

In founding the Bank, 44% of the stock 
will be reserved for future purchase (at 
the discretion of the Board) by minor 
nations such as, for example, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Rules of procedure allow the Board to 
meet anywhere in Europe, though they 
must gather at least four times a year in 
the Bank headquarters at Basle. Monthly 
statements and an annual report must be 
made public. 

Finally the Bank is to have nearly all 
the powers of a clearing house for funds 


*Together the 14 banks will buy Japan’s 
$8,000,000 allotment of shares in the Bank for 
International Settlements, will be represented on 
its board by Mr. Tetsujiro Tanaka, London rep- 
resentative of the Bank of Japan. 


and credits of every kind,* but scarcely 
any of those exercised in general business 
financing by an ordinary bank or bank-of- 
issue.t Jealously decreed these prohibi- 
tions. They were forced upon the Baden- 
Baden bankers by the European banks of 
issue—especially the Bank of England— 
which feared the competition of anything 
like a “World Bank.” The new Cash 
Register thus does not measure up to the 
original grand conception of Owen D. 
Young and the drafters of the Young Plan 
(Time, Feb. 18 to June 10). They ad- 
vised that the Bank—chief organ of the 
Plan—should provide “useful instruments 
for opening up new fields of commerce and 
of supply and demand,” should contribute 
to the “stability of international finance 
and the growth of world trade.” 

Chairman? Chairman? As the dele- 
gates left Baden-Baden, New York’s Jack- 
son Eli Reynolds, though he had served as 
Chairman of the Conference with bril- 
liant, driving power, was not mentioned as 
prospective Chairman of the Bank. Taci- 
turn in the extreme with correspondents, 
he had earned their ire. He would not 
even give out the text of the Statutes, 
forced them to get it from Germany’s 
offish Schacht, usually the closest oyster 
at any conference. Perhaps in irritation 
the newshawks made little of the fact that 
Mr. Reynolds went straight from Baden- 
Baden to Paris for a conference with 
representatives of the House of Morgan. 
The reporters favored instead as pros- 
pective chairman Chicago’s  drawling 
“Mel” Traylor. 


Certainly Mr. Traylor acted as if he 
would find it hard to say no to the nomi- 
nation. Earlier in the day he visited Basle, 
80 miles south of Baden-Baden, inspected 
a building offered by the Swiss Govern- 
ment to the Bank, discussed with Swiss 
officials the project of a treaty which 
would exempt all funds and operations of 
the Bank from Swiss taxation. Also he 
talked to correspondents in a way which 
must have pleased the Governors of Eu- 
rope’s central banks who will elect the 
Chairman. Said he “. . . These gover- 
nors of central banks are probably the 
most conservative group of bankers in the 
world and have a clear knowledge of the 
dangers of mixing politics and bank- 
_ eee 


“(The Bank’s] primary purpose, at 
least for some time, will be that of trustee 


*Under Article 22 powers of the Bank in- 
clude: buying and selling of gold for its own 
account of the central banks; holding gold for its 
own account under the earmark of the central 
banks; accepting custody of gold for the account 
of the central banks; making advances to or 
borrowing from the central banks against collat- 
eral of prime liquidity; buying and selling of 
exchange for its own account or that of the cen- 
tral banks; buying and selling of negotiable se- 
curities other than shares, and maintaining of 
current or deposit accounts with the central 
banks. 

+Under Article 25 acts forbidden the Bank 
include: issuing currency; acceptance of bills of 
exchange; making advances to governments; 
opening of current accounts in the names of gov- 
ernments; acquiring predominant interest in any 
business concern; owning real estate, except 
when unavoidable. 
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for the payment of German 
tions. . . - 
“T feel, in fact, that no country and no 


repara- 


central bank or other institution has 
grounds for fearing competition.” 

Kept secret last week, though signed by 
the Baden-Baden bankers and made ready 
for consideration by the Second Hague 
Conference, was the so-called Deed of 
Trust under which payment of German 
Reparations will actually be conveyed to 
the Bank for distribution. to the Allied 
Powers under the Young Plan. Last week, 
while this and indeed the whole Bank 
project awaited tinkering at The Hague, 
it seemed certain only that “Messrs Y” 
of No. 23 Wall Street will decide whether 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Traylor or perhaps a 
Mr. Z. will punch as chairman the Biggest 
Cash Register. 

Omen of Harmony: on leaving the con- 
ference last week Leader Lichtenstein 
sped to Brussels, approached with soothing 
words the huffy Belgian delegates who had 
refused to sign at Baden-Baden last fort- 
night, offered his fountain pen, got their 
signatures. Before signing, Governor of 
the Bank of Belgium Louis Franck added 
a reservation that, while approving every- 
thing else in the Statutes and Deed of 
Trust, he does not approve location of the 
Bank at Basle. 


Notable Knitters 

Her Majesty the Queen Officially opened 
the annual exhibition of Queen Mary’s 
London Needlework Guild last week. She 
beamed with pride at the principal ex- 
hibit: three soft woolen scarves knit by the 
busy fingers of Edward of Wales, her 
eldest, and three other scarves knit by her 
youngest son Prince George. 

Newsgatherers noting the growing pop- 
ularity of knitting as a pastime for men 
in British society admired the handiwork 
of other noble needlemen—a handsome 
jumper by the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Harewood (formerly Viscount Lascelles, 
spouse of Princess Mary); scarves and 
mufflers by Baron Gainford, vice-chairman 
of the British Broadcasting Co., Ltd., and 
Baron Holmpatrick, famed Cavalryman. 


Sherriff Ltd. 


His thirst for the theatre still un- 
quenched after a year’s enforced absti- 
nence, His Majesty the King-Emperor 
continued to go-to-the-play last week. 
After seeing that hardy perennial Rose 
Marie (for the fourth time) and The First 
Mrs. Fraser by limping St. John Ervine 
(Time, Nov. 18), the royal attention bent 
!0 two more plays, of ascending gravity. 
First The Middle Watch, a decorous farce 
of life in the British Navy by Major John 
Hay Beith; second, gripping Journey’s 
End, by R. C. Sherriff, enthusiastically 
fecommended by the Prince of Wales.* 
Author Sherriff was summoned to the 
Royal box. 

« ° ° “a ° 

“L find the play very interesting,” said 
His Majesty as the second act curtain fell 
® Subaltern Raleigh sobbing hysterically 


Cin 


Y 


*The best play I ever saw in my life!” 


TIME 
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on his bunk, ‘and I am looking forward 
to seeing what happens in the next act.” 
Last week was memorable for Dramatist 
Sherriff. The evening following the King’s 
visit to his play, the manuscript of Jour- 


ney’s End was put up at auction at the 
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tenth Anniversary Dinner of the League 
of Nations Union, brought $7,500, highest 
price ever paid for the manuscript of a 
living author’s first play.* 

London papers carried a business an- 
nouncement last week of the formation of 
a new corporation, to be known as R. C. 
Sherriff Ltd. “to acquire the copyright of 
all and any existing and future literary, 
dramatic, and artistic works of R. C. Sher- 
riff and to carry on the business of pub- 
lishers and booksellers.” Capital: $5,000. 
Directors: R. C. Sherriff, Mrs. Sherriff, E. 
Tudor Mash. 


— 


Ambassador Ronald 

Gilbert, Robert or Oswald—Oswald, 
Robert or Gilbert? For months political 
observers have played a counting-out game 
with these names trying to guess who was 
to succeed Sir Esme Howard as British 
Ambassador to Washington. Last week 
came abrupt word from London that 
neither Oswald, Robert or Gilbert, but 
Ronald is It. Sir Oswald Mosley, famed 
Socialist baronet, remained Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, secretary to Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and favorite of the counters-out, 
was appointed Head of the Foreign Office 
as Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
violent League of Nations partisan, went 
on teaching Greek at Oxford. The new 
Ambassador-designate, who will go to 
Washington early next year, is Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, 52, brawny six-foot Scot, onetime 
Ambassador to Germany and to Turkey. 


*Reputedly the highest previous price paid fora 
living author’s manuscript was $5,300, for Joseph 
Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly at the Quinn Sale in 
New York, 1923. 


No stranger to the U. S. is Ambassador 
Ronald. A career diplomat, holder until 
last week of the post to which Sir Robert 
Vansittart has been appointed, he has 
served at the Washington Embassy twice: 
from 1905 to 1907, as Second Secretary 
under Sir Henry M. Durand; from 1919 to 
1920 as Councilor of the Embassy under 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon and Sir Auck- 
land Geddes. A more personal tie to the 
U. S. is the fact that Ambassador Ronald 
has married two daughters of U. S. cit- 
izens. His first wife was Martha Cameron, 
daughter of onetime Senator J. Donald 
Cameron of Pennsylvania. The present 
Lady Lindsay was Elizabeth Sherman 
Hoyt, daughter of the late famed stock- 
broking Colgate Hoyt of Manhattan, and 
grand-niece of General William Tecumseh 
(“Scourge of Georgia’) Sherman. 

Fifth son of the late Earl of Crawford, 
tall Sir Ronald is high in chivalry, can 
match order for order with the present 
British Ambassador at Washington, courtly 
Sir Esme Howard. Both are Knights Com- 
mander of the Bath, both are Knights 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, 
both have an imposing row of subsidiary 
ribbons to blazon their lapels. Of interest 
to Washington diners-out is the fact that 
unlike Sir Esme Howard, Sir Ronald Lind- 
say is not a teetotaler, will almost certainly 
abolish the rule against the importation of 
embassy liquor. 

U. S. newspapers commented last week: 

The New York Times (Democratic) : 
“We should have warmly greeted some 
Englishman distinguished in literature or 
science or social work who could have 
moved freely among us to give and take 
the best of either nation. This was not to 
be, and in the selection of Sir Ronald Lind- 
say a plain hint is given that the British 
Government expects to do a great deal of 
important business with our own.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Repub- 
lican): “For several years he has been re- 
garded as one of the most brilliant and 
successful of British diplomatists, so that 

his appointment to Washington is also in 
the nature of a compliment.” 

. —_<e—_ 

Parliament Week 

The Lords: 

@ Shuddered at the pacifism of the Labor 
Government as militarist Baron Middle- 
ton challenged “The British Army has now 
fallen below its strength in 1895 . . . and 
yet . . . and yet since 1895 we have taken 
over the control of the Sudan and accepted 
the mandates of Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia” (called “Irak” by younger men— 
see p. 28). 

Barked Viscount Allenby, Conqueror of 
Palestine: “Our armed forces have been 
a great universal police force. We must 
keep them at such strength that we can 

. safeguard and uphold the mandates.” 

The Commons: 

@ Learned from newspapers of the Labor 
Government’s most important act of the 
week: notification to the German Govern- 
ment by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden that he will not return to 
the Reich a surplus of $60,000,000 left 





over from the liquidation of German 
property seized in Britain during the War. 
All the allied countries except Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and the Irish 
Free State have made such restitutions. 
Notably the U. S. has paid Germany $300,- 
000,000. The British Dominion of South 
Africa has made a separate settlement 
with the Reich, ignoring the British Con- 
servative policy of “no restitution” which 
Laborite Philip (“Spongecake”) Snowden 
is carrying on. 
@ Lady Astor, famed for Parliamentary 
courage, canceled an engagement to fly 
with 100 members of both Houses of Par- 
liament last week in Britain’s new pas- 
senger dirigible R-z0z. Into the Noble 
Lady’s breach stepped Labor’s Miss “Wee 
Ellen” Wilkinson, M.P. Then rain can- 
celed the flight. 
@ Ministress of Labor Miss Margaret 
Bondfield introduced for first reading a 
bill which would increase by $62,500,000 
the sums paid to unemployed males and 
females under the “dole.” Increases are 
planned only in the lower age brackets: 
Dole Per Week 
Present Proposed 
$1.50 $1.50 
2.25 
3-50 
3.50 
3.50 
For women, 25 1.25 
1.85 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
If passed, the Bondfield Bill would 
mean doling out a total of $610,000,000 
next year, equivalent to $13 for everyone 
in the British Isles. 
@ The Widows Pension Bill (True, Oct. 
28) passed after an all-night debate lasting 
18 hours which resulted in the altering of 
exactly one word in the original text. 


IRAK 


For men, 


Traitor 

Prime Minister Sir Abdul Muhsin shot 
and killed himself in the presence of his 
family at Bagdad last week. He left a 
sealed letter telling why, which his son 
refused for several days to open. 

Ripped at last, the envelope gave up this 
piteous sentence: “I feel myself without 
help and that my countrymen regard me 
as a traitor to Irak and a servant of the 


British.” 
FRANCE 


Senator Maurice 


Threats and rumors of a sensational 
libel suit refocussed French attention last 
week on one of the most spectacular 
figures in the National Assembly, Baron 
Maurice de Rothschild, Senator of France. 

Bald, paunchy and sallow, Baron 
Maurice is a grandson of James Roth- 
schild, clever, redheaded Frankfort Jew 
who founded the French branch of his 
House, backed the governments of Louis 
Philippe and Napoleon III and was bit- 
terly assailed in French Republican papers 
as “Rothschild I, King of the Jews.” 

The brilliance of Grandson Maurice 
centres in his clothes, which are as the 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


sun in splendor. At the recent wedding 
of his English cousin Anthony he startled 
smartchart editors by appearing in mus- 
tard yellow trousers and a bright blue tail- 
coat with brass buttons. Baron Maurice’s 
collection of pajamas is the envy of many, 
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International 
BARON MAURICE DE ROTHSCHILD 
. free cows, drinks, uniforms, invective. 


and his beach robes are one of the estab- 
lished sights of Deauville. He has been 
divorced, ‘“‘for mental cruelty”; his reputa- 
tation with women is peculiar. He was 
cited as co-respondent (together with 
Augustus John, the British painter) in the 
famed Gough divorce case in London. He 
once fought a duel over a horse, refused 
to fight another duel with Jeweler Cartier 
for a fancied insult. He was sued last year 
for accidentally peppering a fellow grouse- 
shooter with birdshot. 

Not so long ago he was ignominiously 
unseated from the Assembly for bribery 
in elections: free drinks on election day, 
free uniforms for the local fire brigade, 
free cows for peasants of questionable 
loyalty. In the recent Senatorial elections 
Senator-Baron Maurice was more cautious. 
He bought no cows, contented himself 
with brilliantly elaborate invective against 
his unfortunate opponent, one Paul 
Hoeffler. 

Last week the defeated candidate sought 
revenge, demanded that the Chamber of 
Deputies lift Parliamentary immunity 
from incorrigible Senator Maurice, so 
that he, Paul Hoeffler, could bring suit 
for gross libel and defamation of character. 
Sure of spicy details to come, Senators 
and Deputies angled eagerly for seats on 
the committee appointed to investigate the 
charges, 


GERMANY 


Death of Victoria 


Monday—‘Baron Subkoff was here for 
dinner. He appears to be a most interest- 
ing young man—slender, dark and good- 
looking. He is very intelligent, and I shall 
continue to invite him.” 
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‘Vednesday—“Baron Subkoff came to- 
day and we played tennis. I hope he will 
continue to call on me. He strikes me as 
the ideal companion for a lady, and I have 
an impression that he is also fond of me.” 


Saturday—“I wish there were more 
folks about the place—I would not then 
feel myself quite so lonesome. I am be- 
coming more attached to him each day.” 

Later—“Today he asked my hand and 
offered me his. Of course, I was happy, 
and naturally aecepted. But what will my 
relatives say to this marriage? But I shall 
break down all barriers. Titles, money— 
I shall give up all, to conserve my happi- 
ness. My fiancé loves me and I love him. 
I feel that a new life is spread out before 
me.” 

Thus, boundlessly in love at the age of 
61, wrote a rich woman in her diary two 
years ago. Death came to her in shame 
and poverty last week. She died of pneu- 
monia without receiving a word or line of 
sympathy from her first cousin George V, 
King and Emperor. Her brother, Wilhelm 
II, telephoned to ask if she would like to 
see him at the last. “Nein, nein,” whis- 
pered Victoria of Hohenzollern, “I don't 
want to see anybody but my nurses.” 

Almost as Death came a limousine 
swirled up to the hospital door. Out stepped 
the dying woman’s younger sister, Mar- 
garet of Hohenzollern, wife of the .Land- 
grave of Hesse, who accompanied her. 
They hurried up the stairs—too late. 

Most U. S. news organs and some U. S. 
news-services put a wrong slant on the 
story. To the exclusion of other truths it 
was reported that no Hohenzollern was 
present at the Death, that a Prussian ad- 
jutant of the ex-Kaiser had barked: “The 
attendance of His Majesty at the funeral 
is wholly out of the question.” 

In point of fact Wilhelm II kept in tele- 
phonic touch with the hospital up to the 
last moment, sent a wreath to the funeral, 
appeared more than most of his entourage 
to have forgiven Princess Victoria, once 
his “Little Vickie”* and favorite sister, for 
the shame and ridicule she brought upon 
the House of Hohenzollern by marrying 
Subkoff—a gigolo. 

Famed but false is the story that in- 
fatuated Victoria dubbed Subkoff “Baron 
herself with a sword belonging to her ex- 
Imperial brother. Her diary is the best 
proof that Subkoff was presented to her 
as a Russian nobleman exiled but honor- 
able. Actually his father was a cobbler. He 
himself has admitted practicing the low- 
est profession—pimping—at Marseilles, 
where he guided low-minded tourists to the 
foulest stews in France. But when pre- 
sented to Victoria, eleven years after the 
death of her husband Prince Adolf of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Alexander Subkoff 
seemed personable, a gentleman, an “in- 
teresting” young man of 27. 

Everyone knows how in less than a year 
Gigolo Subkoff ran through Princess Vic- 
toria’s $3,000,000 fortune, squandered 1t 
on wenches, motors and champagne while 

*Granddaughter, of course, of “Big Vickie,” 
first British Empress. 
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she adoringly forgave. Little known in the 
U. S. are Subkoff’s memoirs: Ma Vie et 
Mes Amours, printed recently at Paris. He 
writes with surprising decency—for a 
gigolo—of Princess Victoria, explains as 
delicately as possible how a youth of 27 
can fall in love with a widow of 61: 

“On our way home [from his first meet- 
ing with the princess] I said to my cousin, 














Keystone 


Tue Late VictoriA & HUSBAND 


Her brother forgave her. 


‘I never realized that the Kaiser had a 
sister still so young.’ 

“‘What?’ cried he, ‘How old do you 
think she is?’ 

“Tn her forties,’ said I without hesita- 
tion, 

“Why, she is over sixty!’ 

““Great God!’ I exclaimed in stupefac- 
tion, ‘I should never have thought that. 
How times have changed! Women of that 
age used to wear grandmothers’ bonnets. 
Today it seems they play tennis like young 
girls,’ ” 

Expelled from Germany last year as an 
“undesirable,” sued for divorce last fort- 
night by Princess Victoria, whose attorneys 
named a barmaid, Subkoff was arrested 
last week and jailed as he slipped into Ger- 
many, ostensibly to attend the funeral at 
the Friedrichshof, near Cronberg, seat of 
the Landgrave of Hesse. There, in the 
Taunus Mountains, amid rustling, pungent 
pines, Victoria of Hohenzollern was buried 
in the presence of her weeping sister Mar- 
garet and their Royal Highnesses the abdi- 
cated Grand Duke of Hesse and Duke of 


Brunswick, 
BELGIUM 
§-5-5-5-5-5 


In Brussels as at Paris many a Com- 
munist thinks it sport to profane the 
Sacred Flame at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Sometimes the scalawag does it 
dlone. But more typical is a profanation 
patty which starts in some low café. 
Primed with as much beer as possible, the 
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Communists set out for the Tomb in small 
groups. 

If they escape notice they gather sud- 
denly around the Sacred Flame and vent 
their spite in an effort not only to profane 
but to extinguish. With tolerance and dis- 
cretion the Government of France ignores 
and hushes up such incidents. An official 
hastily re-lights the gas and the Sacred 
Flame is supposed to burn again as pure 
as ever at Paris. In Brussels, however, a 
far different attitude was taken last week 
by Most Catholic and beloved King Albert. 

Recently profaned in the usual way, the 
Sacred Flame of Belgium seemed to His 


Majesty so thoroughly polluted that he 
decreed a national ceremony for its purifi- 
cation. Present to assist grave, scandalized 
King Albert last week were petite intel- 
lectual Queen Elizabeth, tousle-headed, 
schoolboyish Crown Prince Leopold, his 
svelt, sophisticated wife Crown Princess 
Astrid,* and his soft-spoken, softer-eyed 
sister Princess Marie José (Jan. 8, 1930, 
was announced last week as the day she 
will wed Italy’s mincing-mannered but 
courageous Crown Prince Umberto [Trme, 
Nov. 4]). 

To rekindle the Flame nine torches were 
ready. They had been lit the day before 
in the farthest villages of Belgium’s nine 
provinces. War veterans had carried them 
in “Sacred Relays” to Brussels—no great 
distance since the remotest edge of the 
kingdom is only 114 miles away. While 
the last nine relay runners panted and held 
their flaming torches high, King Albert laid 
a huge wreath of purifying chrysanthe- 
mums around the polluted orifice. Then 
with a loud S-s-s-s-s the gas was turned 
full on. Simultaneously the runners thrust 
their torches into it “as a symbol of purifi- 
cation and reparation.” Flash!—and once 
more Belgium had a Sacred Flame. 


ITALY 





Toe 

In Rome last week, strutting Crown 
Prince Umberto, flushed and bold in the 
new popularity which followed his escape 
from assassination (Time, Nov. 4), was 
reported to have differed with Signor 
Benito Mussolini over a toe. 

Both Prince and Dictator were received 
separately in audience by His Majesty. 
who afterward appeared flustered. Tiny in 
stature and nervous, the bleak King con- 
trasts as strangely with his tall, debonaire, 
swashbuckling son as with the burly, curt 
Dictator. If, as seemed probable, one of 
them advised, “You should kiss the Pope’s 
toe,” and the other thundered, “Your 
Majesty must not!” the bantam monarch 
must have been in an awkward quandary. 
For on Dec. 5 next—it was announced 
last week—King Vittorio Emanuele III 
will pay his first visit to the Vatican. The 
toe must be faced. 

Diplomatic dickering about the kiss and 
other ceremonials has gone on between 
Vatican and Quirinal for a month. The 


*Swedish and a Protestant, she at first was 
booed by rural Belgian prudes because she puffed 
cigarets in public. Mother of a girl-babe, she is 
tolerably popular. 








view of Signor Mussolini (no toe-kisser) 
remains that King should merely shake 
hands with Pope, denoting that they meet 
as temporal sovereigns of two earthly 
realms (Italy and the new Papal State). 
But Crown Prince Umberto (looked to 
by non-Fascist Catholics as the only figure- 
head they could possibly set up against 
Il Duce) lets it be known unmistakably 
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VitTor1o EMANUELE III 


To kiss or not to kiss? 


that he thinks his father’s lips should touch 
the toe. 

In Vatican City last week one prelate 
firmly said: ‘Etiquette decrees that a 
Catholic sovereign must kneel to the Pope 
and kiss his toe.” But among Fascisti be- 
lief was current that His Holiness will 
decree a special exemption in favor of 
Vittorio Emanuele, ““King by the Grace of 
God and the Will of the People.” 

. ‘oamae 
“Vampires & Explotters” 

A bank for princes of the Church and 
great officers of the realm was the Banco 
Bombelli a few days ago. Its chairman, 
bland, steady-eyed, imposing Commenda- 
tore Jorio, inspired Cardinals with confi- 
dence, competitors with fear. He was 
rumored to sit spider-high in the Fascist 
web of Star Chamber courts which sen- 
tence men to exile and rot on J] Duce’s 
penal islands. Last week the Banco Bom- 
belli, small but among the oldest and most 
select in Rome, failed for $1,000,000. 

Where was Commendatore Jorio? Fas- 
cist police could not answer. So high had 
he sat in the spider web that he knew its 
every mesh, and was able to skitter out of 
Italy, even after the alarm was sounded, 
unchallenged by frontier guards. A 
thorough-going rascal, he had, it appeared, 
even cheated the Most Holy. 

Rome told the story last week without 
naming the Cardinal concerned. On the 
afternoon before the crash His Eminence 
appeared with a cheque for 95,602 lira 
drawn on the account of His Holiness, and 
asked for the whole sum in clean, new 


TIME 


| banknotes, to be used in charitable distri- 


bution. Even Dictator Mussolini has not 


| made many Italian banknotes clean. The 


NEW BEAUTY 
NEW INTERESTS 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


Cw of your Occidental 
worries for a while. Make 
a cruise Around the World. Feel 
the spell of the Orient... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 
... the mystery of ancient lands. 
Watch the monkeys skipping 
over the walls of Jaipur... an 
a stately Indian squat down in 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoy the musi- 
cal comedy customs of Korea... 
where a manshows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 
including Indo-China and 
Borneo... . 140 days to absorb 
them. The luxurious 


to connect them. She is experi- 
enced, you know . . . for this is 
her 7th Around the World 
Cruise. So sail eastward from 
New York January 6th... on 


ChiDinase of 
Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 

Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 
ordinary programof shore excursions. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


famburg-American 


209 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 262 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia; 1026 Locust Street, St. Louis; 574 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 807 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. West, Montreal; 
274 Main St., Winnipeg; Adams Building, Ed- 
monton. Or Local Tourist Agents. 


Cardinal was not surprised when Com- 
mendatore Jorio asked him to leave the 
check (already endorsed) overnight, until 
the fresh bills required could be scram- 
bled for and sorted out. Hastily, when the 
august robed figure of His Eminence was 
gone, godless Spider Jorio cashed the check 
into dirtiest tainted money, cashed two 
much larger checks also fraudulently ob- 
tained for a total of 461,534 lira, skit- 
tered. 

In Vatican City it was feared that the 
loss to His Holiness would be much greater 
than the theft of Commendatore Jorio, due 
to the failure of Banco Bombelli immedi- 
ately after his flight. Meantime even more 
distressing rumors spread. Miss Beatrice 
Baskerville, enterprising news ferret of the 
New York World heard in Vatican City 
that the Papal Treasury lost heavily in 
Wall Street’s slump (Time, Nov. 4). Ac- 
cording to reports, verified from several 
sources, U. S. public utility and _ steel 
stocks were those held. Certain parcels 
were sold early in the slump and most of 
the remainder were sacrificed at even lower 
prices later in the slump week. At the 
time the Holy See gave no sign, unless 
an article in the Papal daily L’Osserva- 
tore Romano could be called such. In an 


| article flaying “Market Vampires and Ex- 


ploiters,” Editor Count Dalla Torre la- 
mented that “the fate of the great world 
of investors is left to the caprice and en- 
chanted power of a handful of men who 
caused the world to be shaken between 
ro a.m. and noon.” No libeller, the Count 


did not name any particular Wall Street 


operator as a vampire of enchanted 


power. 
RUMANIA 
Splendid Shilling 
Happy the man, who, void of cares and 
strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling. 
John Philips (1676-1708) 
An unknown frugal Yorkshireman re- 


membered Poet Philips’ splendid shilling 
fortnight ago, and the Miltonic disasters 


| that, according to ensuing stanzas, the 


lack of it entailed. Further he remembered 
that tousle-headed eight-year-old King 
Mihai of Rumania had just been given his 
first pair of long trousers (Time, Oct. 28). 
To a Birmingham newspaper he sent a 
shiny new shilling piece and a note, ad- 
dressed to the King of Rumania. 

“Tt is our custom hereabouts,” he wrote, 


to put a shilling in the pockets of a boy’s 


first long trousers to bring him luck and 
wealth. May it bring Rumania’s hand- 
some little king all the luck in the world, 
and any additional wealth that he may 
desire.” 

Last week the splendid shilling arrived 
in Bucharest, was duly deposited in the 
royal trousers. To London went a royal 
message : 

“His Majesty King Mihai, and Princess 
Helene his mother, request the Rumanian 
legation in London to convey through the 
Birmingham newspaper their heartfelt ap- 
preciation for the unknown gentleman’s 
kindly thought.” 
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MEXICO 


“Impudent Imposition” 


Barricaded in their headquarters last 
week, dodging bullets and brickbats, cam- 
paign managers of the anti-re-electionist 
party of José Vasconcelos typed a state- 
ment: 

“There has been no election in Mexico. 
Mexico has failed in democracy. . . . Ev- 











U. & Uz. 
Mexico’s PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Score: 19 killed, 23 wounded. Majority, 
700,000. 


erywhere citizens have been kept from the 
polls. In this was furthered the most 
impudent imposition ever recorded in 
Mexican history.” 

The anti-re-electionists were speaking 
figuratively, sarcastically. There was an 
election last week, in which 19 Mexicans 
were killed, 23 wounded, and Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, government-supported candidate, 
was elected by a reputed majority of 700,- 
000 to serve as President for the remaining 
four years, nine months and 23 days of the 
six-year term of assassinated president- 
elect Alvaro Obregon (Time, July 9, 
1928). ‘ 

Gunfire commenced early. Mexico's 
election law provides, apparently in an 
effort to improve the shooting, that the 
first nine citizens who succeed in register- 
ing at a voting booth are thereby constl- 
tuted the election board for the day. By 
noon hundreds of Mexican voting booths 
were wrecked, most of the others trium- 
phantly occupied by Ortiz Rubistas. In 
Mexico City an automobileful of machine 
gunners swept past a mass meeting of dis- 
consolate Vasconcelistas, killed four, 
wounded eight. In Vera Cruz, Vasconcel- 
istas took their revenge by lynching a man 
by the name of Lopez. 

The Significance, to U. S. observers, 
of the election lay in the firmly entrenched 
position of the National Revolutionary 
Party, the party of ex-President Calles, 
“provisional” President-elect Ortiz Rubio, 
suave engineer. Prophets foresaw no ma- 
jor change in Mexican-U. S. official rela- 
tions for at least four years, nine months, 
23 days. 
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armchair Nomad? 


yo. AWAY to far-offlands 
by the magic of the printed 
page, do you cease to dream of 
roaming when youclose the book? 
Or do you resolve then to see for 
yourself these romantic Caribe 
ean lands? 
A long, expensive cruise is un- 


necessary. Just a few days south 
of us lies Cuba, where Havana and 
Santiago invite you. In Jamaica, 
Kingston and Port Antonio; in 


| theatre’s galvanic 


| oppressive heating plant. 


| except vast, 
| many sets of scenery may simultaneously 


| ter of a Russian steward. 
| was a sleek and satined marquise. 
| day she was Peter Pan both morning and 
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THE THEATRE 





| Civic Virtue 
(See front cover*) 


Monday night: The Sea Gull (Anton Tchekov) 
Tuesday The Would-Be Gentleman 


(Moliére) 
Wednesday Mile. (Claude 
Anet) : 
Thursday night: The Cradle Song (the Sier- 
ras) 
Friday night: IJnheritors (Susan Glaspell) 
Saturday morning: Peter Pan (Barrie) 
Saturday matinee: Peter Pan 
Saturday night: The Sea Gull 
Above is last week’s schedule—the ninth 
week of the fourth season of Manhat- 
tan’s Civic Repertory Theatre. It is a 
sample week in the current career of that 
founder-directrix, Ac- 
tress Eva Le Gallienne. Monday and 
Saturday nights she was the dour daugh- 
Tuesday she 
Satur- 


night: 


night: Bourrat 


afternoon, zooming on concealed wires out 
over the heads of gasping, wonder-struck 


| children. 


Typical also were the capacity crowds 
which last week, while a sinking stock- 
market thinned most theatre audiences, 
filled the Civic Repertory Theatre. Situ- 
ated on drab 14th Street, it is theatrically 
“downtown” (28 blocks below Times 
Square), a dilapidated structure with a 
facade of fire escapes, balcony pillars ob- 
structing the view, and an _ unusually 
It offers few 
conveniences either to audience or actors 
barn-like spaces in which 


be hung. Yet last week, and every week 
this season, it was jammed. It was Mrs. 





the PanamaCanal Zone, Cristobal 
and Panama City. In Costa Rica 


is lazy old Port Limon. Santa 
Marta, Puerto Colombia, and Car- 
tagena will make you want totarry 
in Colombia; Guatemala will show 
you the charm of Puerto Barrios 
and Guatemala City. In British 
Honduras you will see brisk little 
Belize, and in Spanish Honduras, 
Puerto Castilla and Tela. 

Great White Fleet liners leave 
New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. 
Cruises from 9 to 24 days. First 


class passengers only. All shore 


trips, hotel and railway accom- 
modations included. Write for 
complete information to 


Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1637, 17 Battery Place 
New York City 


CARIBBEAN 


~~ Viaw 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 





OO 


| 
| 


| $1.50. 


| carrying canes. 


Hoover’s first choice of a theatre to go 
to when she visited Manhattan last month. 

Top price at the Civic Repertory is only 
The audience always contains 
many sheerly personal admirers of Direc- 
trix Le Gallienne, including mannish-look- 
ing women in suits tailored like hers and 
But these are minor 
causes for the Repertory’s success. The 
major significance of the theatre is that 
it proves, like a corollary to the Theatre 


| Guild, that fine dramatic art treated studi- 


ously, “artistically,” is appreciated in 
Manhattan.+ And though Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s chief associates—Jacob Ben-Ami, 
Josephine Hutchinson, Leona Roberts, 
Egon Brecher and Paul Leyssac—would 
merit headlines anywhere, major credit 
for a serious venture which is one of 
Manhattan’s greatest civic virtues, which 
| has won all but the crustiest critics, must 
| inevitably be Eva Le Gallienne’s. At 30 
| she has become a prominent citizen. 

Far from being the hyper-sensitive and 
woeful person she often appears on the 
stage, Actress Le Gallienne has always 
been busy and capable as a dynamo. Her 
| parents were Poet Richard Le Gallienne, 


*Painted by Artist Eleanor Harris of Man- 
hattan. 
+Besides the list above, Civic Repertory bills 
| have included: La Locandiera (Goldoni); The 
| Master Builder, Hedda Gabler, John Gabriel 
| Borkman (Ibsen); welfth Night (Shake- 
| speare); The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard 





| (Tchekov): L’Invitation au Voyage (Bernard); 
A Sunny Morning, The Lady from Alfaqueque 
(the Quinteros). 


now of Rowayton, Conn., and the second 
of his three wives, Julie Norregaard, a 
Danish-born London journalist. Born and 
raised in England, Eva was a dauntless 
member of the Girl Guides. One night 
of ferocious wind, she alarmed her family 
by not returning home. Next morning 
she reported that when her tent had col- 
lapsed she had “crawled out from under 
and put it up again.” In Paris, where she 
lived when her parents separated, she used 
to borrow the goat-cart in the Luxembourg 
Gardens and sell the rides herself. When 
she was 14 she copied out the entire 
memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt in longhand, 
an act of adolescent devotion which may 
have helped form her whole character and 
to which the great stage lady was not in- 
sensible. Debunkers have labelled this tale 
a myth but Actress Le Gallienne still has 
her copybooks, inscribed by Bernhardt, to 
prove it. 

One of her favorite plays is Peter Pan 
but she can be, and customarily is, as 
empirical as a banker. Unlike John Barry- 
more, who wanted to be an artist, she was 
early convinced that the theatre would be 
her life. Living in Paris from her third 
to fourteenth years, she attended the Col- 
lege Sévigné, developed a linguistic talent 
which now allows her to talk French, 
German, Danish and Russian. In England 
she studied dramatics at Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s Academy, made her début in 
London (1915) as a cockney girl in The 
Laughter of Fools. She reached the U. S. 
by making friends with Actress Elsie Janis, 
whom she accosted at a stage door. 

Her first U. S. part, given her by Di- 
rector Harrison Grey (“Mr. Minnie Mad- 
dern”) Fiske was that of a Negro maid in 
Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters. She acted 
hither and yon until Arthur Richman’s 
sweetish comedy Not So Long Ago re- 
mained on Broadway for two seasons. Two 
greater successes followed: Liliom, The 
Swan. 

While touring the provinces with her 
own group of Ibsen players, Miss Le 
Gallienne conceived the idea of the Civic 
Repertory Theatre. It was in Cincinnati 
that she put the proposition to her com- 
pany. Many of them are still with her. 
Her backers included Otto Herman Kahn, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Ralph Pulitzer, John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. She opened on 
a Monday night in 1926 with Jacinto 
Benavente’s Saturday Night, gave Tche- 
kov’s The Three Sisters on Tuesday and, 
scorning to start gradually, added some 
Ibsen later in the week. The Pictorial 
Review Achievement Award for that year 
($5,000) helped solve her financial trou- 
bles.* Since the first season her project 
has paid its own way. ; 

The essence of the Civic Repertory idea 
is that a new play shall be introduced 
every five or six weeks, that those already 
in repertory shall be constantly repeated. 
The theory is that, as actors become 1n- 
creasingly familiar with a part, their per- 
formances improve in understanding, and 


*This award was made last week, for_1928, 
to Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, 58, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, for her 
research on tuberculosis (see p. 20). 
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Your plant 


belongs 


where your 
Market is 


nN the days when production costs 
Bere industry’s chief concern, 
plants flocked to New York State. They 
came because water power, labor and 
raw materials were plentiful. 
Today, when industry’s chief problem 
isthe cost of selling and distributing 
goods, New York State is more than 


ever the ideal location for a plant. 


The greatest market in the world is 


concentrated around New York State. 


Forty-nine per cent of the nation’s 
people, 55% of the nation’s wealth 
are east of the Mississippi and north 


of the Ohio. 


§3 railroads blanket New York State 
with 8,400 miles of track. These are 
80 intimately linked with a modern 
system of highways, waterways, lake 
and ocean ports that goods can be 
shipped directly and economically to 
any point in this country or foreign 
lands. 


A wealth of raw materials is either 
in the state or cheaply obtainable by 
Water from Canada or the West. 


x 


NIAGARA - 


In the major part of New York State 
served by Niagara Hudson, power 
rates are materially lower than the 
national average. 


The individual labor output in New 
York ranks among the highest in the 
land. There is an unlimited supply of 
skilled workers. 242 of the 264 indus- 
tries mentioned by the U.-S. Govern- 
ment are reported in this state. This in- 
sures stable, settled working conditions. 


If you are interested in a more detailed 

discussion of New York’s industrial ad- 
vantages, write today for a new book, 
““New York, the Great Industrial State.”” 


It contains new and authentic in- 
formation and is sent to you without 
a personal follow-up of any kind. Ad- 
dress Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 


tion, Albany, N. Y. 


* 


-- HUDSON 


POWER CORPORATION 


This book sets forth in crisp, tabulated form 


the essential facts about 44 of the industrial 


centers served by Niagara Hudson, as follows: 


ALBANY 
ALBION 

* AMSTERDAM 
BATAVIA 
BUFFALO 
CARTHAGE 
COHOES 
CORTLAND 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 
GLOVERSVILLE 
HERKIMER 
HUDSON 
HUDSON FALLS 
ILION 
JAMESTOWN 
JOHNSTOWN 
LACKAWANNA 
LE ROY 
LITTLE FALLS 


LOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MALONE 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 
NIAGARA FALLS 
N. TONAWANDA 
OLEAN 
ONEIDA 
OSWEGO 
PULASKI 
RENSSELAER 
ROME 
ROTTERDAM 
SCHENECTADY 
SKANEATELES 
SYRACUSE 
TONAWANDA 
TROY 

UTICA 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVLIET 
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*‘We consider that lighting is one of the most highly im- 
portant factors and we have endeavored in the lighting of 
our display rooms to illuminate properly the various 


articles of furnishings.” 


g U2, 
0) eC Oud 


/ 







Vice President 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
Cleveland 









pe merchants readily recognize the forceful truth of Mr. Crew’s 


statement. With selling light, window display stopping power is in- 






selves to customers, dramatically, most advantageously. Every foot of floor 








for better lighting abolishes the darker areas customers 





space is fully used 





instinctively avoid. Traffic and display grow. And so do sales, and profits. 





Let better lighting add to your clerks’ effectiveness and speed up your turnover 
this Christmas! 


Have one of our trained commercial lighting engineers (and there’s one 







near you, whose services are available on request) check your present lighting. 





He will make a thorough survey of your needs, and submit detailed recom- 


mendations without charge. He will also arrange, if you so desire, for a trial 






installation of better lighting in any part of your store. Write us for his 





services. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 








NELA PARK @ CLEVELAND | 
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| that, with several parts in mind, they will 
not stagnate. Directrix Le Gallierine would 
like to install a Civic Repertory Theatre 
in every principal U. S. city. But at pres- 
ent her life is fairly full. Each- morning 
at 9:30 she fences in the big library of 
her theatre with Professor Santelli, a 
Hungarian who tells her that she is one 
of the great swordswomen and should for- 
| sake the stage. At 10:30 she writes let- 
ters, attends to odds & ends. From 11:30 
to 3:30 she rehearses a new play. There 
is no time out for luncheon—she eats raw 
eggs and drinks coffee on the go. From 


| 3:30 to 5:30 she rehearses an old play 





which is being put back in repertory. 
Then there is a half-hour before dinner 
for interviews or seeing friends. After 
dinner she naps for a half-hour before 
going to her dressing room for the eve- 
ning’s appearance. For efficiency’s sake 
she lives on the roof of her theatre, with 
her four dogs and several canaries. The 
predominant color of the menage and all 
that is Le Gallienne—suits, stationery, 
draperies—is a rich blue (see front cover). 

During the summer and over winter 
weekends she leaves this apartment in 
which her staff can account for her actions 
and whereabouts during each minute of 
the day and goes to her Connecticut farm- 
house, isolated on a bad road branching 
off other bad roads. Often she drives there 
speedily, expertly in her blue Studebaker. 
In Connecticut she turns herself over to 
her caretaking couple, her gardens, her 
guitar. There she entertains her closest 
friends—Elsie Janis, Ethel Barrymore, 
Clare Eames, Constance Collier, Mrs. 
Stuart Benson (business manager of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre), Madame Ous- 
pensky (directrix of the American Labora- 
tory Theatre), Mercedes de Acosta, Helen 


| Lohmann, Irma Kraft e¢ al. 


| 
| 


creased—from 17 per cent to 40 per cent. Correspondingly, with selling light, | 


other parts of the store are strengthened in sales power. Goods show them- | 





— 
New Plays in Manhattan 

Thunder in the Air. The ghost of a 
British soldier returns after ten years to 
twist the hearts of his parents and one- 
time fiancée, This spectral drama by 
Robins Millar, Glasgow journalist, may 
interest adherents of spiritualism; earth- 
ier critics may yawn. : 

Heads Up! Routine musicomedy, nauti- 
cal, garnished with splendid new numbers 
by Lorenz (words) Hart and Richard 
(tunes) Rodgers (“Why do You Sup- 
pose?” “It Must Be Heaven,” “A Ship 
Without a Sail”) dervish whirls by shapely 
Barbara Newberry, croaking comedy by 
Victor Moore who thinks a mutiny is an 
afternoon performance. 

Other Men’s Wives. Elaborate and 
stupid tale of a French wayside inn with 
Claiborne Foster, orthodox detectives, 
lingerie, disguises. 

Winter Bound. The Provincetown 
Players in a clumsy drama about two 
women who coop themselves in a farm- 
house, vowing to abjure sex for the winter 
season. So nebulous is Playwright Thomas 
Herbert Dickinson, onetime English pro- 
fessor (University of Wisconsin), that 
you cannot be sure whether or not he 1s 
describing a modern Lesbos. ; 

Cross Roads. Martin Flavin’s third 
play of the season, posing a marriage 
problem among poor college students, 
developing it hectically, solving it dubi- 
| ously. 
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TIME 


“But today he is building a reserve 


ew > 
of sound securities 


LEO T. CROWLEY, President of the State Bank of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, tells a very human 


story ofa young man who tried the dangerous road 


of speculation . . . and then found a better way 


Leo T. Crow ey, President of the 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes a prominent part in 


the business and civic development of 


Madison. Before becoming President of 
the State Bank of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Crowley served as a director. 


ESA 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDINGS ... 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet K-1014, “How to Invest Money. 


Name_ 


Re ee es 


“MR.B... was full of enthusiasm 
when hecametome,’’said Mr. Crowley. 

“He had an opportunity to buy a 
considerable interest in a local mer- 
chandising corporation. To pay for his 
shares in the new venture, he wanted 
to sell a conservative bank stock. 

hy 

[ was surprised. I knew that he 
had inherited a comfortable estate 
some years before, and he was sup- 
posed to be doing well in business. 

““*You ought to hold on to this 
bank stock, Bob,’ I advised him. 
‘Haven’t you got something else you 
could close out? How about your 
stock in that X... firm? 

“His face clouded. Hesitatingly he 
confessed that the firm in question 
had suffered great reverses. It was 
doubtful whether he could recover 
half his investment. 

“Then he went on tosketch an amaz- 
ing story of small misfortunes. A whole 
series of doubtful investments in which 
he had risked ‘just a little’ each time. 

‘““This bank stock is all I’ve got 
left that’s saleable. I’ve got to use it 
to come back,’ he said desperately. 

“T was unable to change his pur- 
pose. He went into the new corpora- 
tion, and Jost the remnant R 


of his inheritance when the 
business failed for lack of 
capital. 

“IT have seen many others 
make the same mistake as 
Mr.B... Indeed, I have come 
to feel that adhering to a plan 
is the most important rulein 


conservative investment. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


City 





In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


“He sketched a whole series of doubt- 


Sul investments in which he had 
risked ‘just a litile’ each time.” 


“Incidentally, Mr. B... has learned 
his lesson. Today he saves a definite 
part of every salary check, and he is 
gradually building a reserve of sound 
securities, according to a plan of in- 
vestment we worked out together.” 


* * 


The average investor, in planning a com- 
petence for himself, should consult a 
banker, or a high grade investment house 
before he buys. Here he will learn how 
much he can reasonably expect to get, in 
income, without jeopardizing s safety. He 
will learn how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another fundamental safe- 
guard for his money. Here, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an underst anding 
and intelligent diagnosis of his own in- 
dividual needs. 

In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year out, 
these bankers choose from the offerings of 
S. W. Straus & Co. for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own invest- 
ment needs. In the bonds S. W. Straus & 
Co. offers is every type of seasoned 
sectrity—railroad, municipal, real estate, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet ~ 


As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, ‘‘How 
to Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet K-1or4. 


INCORPORATED 
In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


ra am conside ring inve sting $ 





© 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 





Aurrep E, Smita, four times gov- Tuomas A. Epison is called a 
ernor of New York said, in an *‘sleep-wizard”’ by Walter Varney, 
interview with George F. Horne, who says of him, “‘ Thrifty of sleep, 
‘“‘Talways get eight hours sleep, and as a Scotchman of pennies, yet 
my appointments for the next day never lacking it! Always alert at 
begin accordingly. If a man has the switch—master of a well-rested, 
had a good night’s rest, he can do fully-charged mind and body! An 
more in two hours than he can in a intelligent director of powerful 


whole day after insufficient sleep.” forces—his own not least of all!” 


HOPPE 


Gorpon Se.rrince, American-born 
founder of London’s largest store, 


said to the Marchesa de Bonis, “I 
think work the greatest game in 
the world, and sleep the finest medi- 


cine esp wens to beth nly = LG ECC that resthul § leep 


thing for which science has not yet 
found a substitute; which - proves 


ery ee ITANS OF INDUSTRY-—scientists, politicians, the 


men who through the uses of their varied talents and and 
abilities are making the history of the world—are all 
agreed on the importance of sound, restful sleep. they 
In this age of fast thinking and intensive living, sleep com 
keeps them fit, clear-eyed—keen of mind, broad of vision. Mat 
Their messages to us are the outcome of their personal Spri 
experiences; we may well consider their impressive advice. prod 
For three generations the Simmons Company, now world’s ever 
largest manufacturers of beds, springs, and mattresses, Atla: 

have sought to bring the world nights of glorious rest. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress has @ 
heart of hundreds of closely packed, finely 


They are constantly profiting by the most recent scien- 


tempered coils in separate pockets. The tifie discoveries regarding the nature of sleep, brought to 
coils act individually, providing a lasting 
resiliency. Over coils, thick layers of up- 
holstery and damask cover. Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. And they are 


light by the comprehensive investigations made by the 





Gizenn H. Curriss, the aviation 
pioneer, said to Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., ““The faster we go the 
better must we sleep. Sound sleep 
and comfortable sleeping equipment 
should keep pace with high-speed 
travel and crowded days. We are 
living longer —faster—and 
we should sleep proportionately.” 


Jutrus RosENWALD, genius of mer- 
chandising and philanthropy, said, 
**T never cut into my sleep—six or 
seven hours a night is the only rule 
I never break. Not that I fix a 
definite hour for retiring, but I al- 


low myself time to fill out my quota 
before I wake—usually early in 
the morning, completely refreshed.” 


GueLieLMo Marconi, when inter- 

viewed by the Princess Carlos de 

Rohan, said, “‘I believe in sleep. 

It inspires me. Sleep and rest. My 
doctor cares more about my sleep- 

* ing than anything else I do or do 
not do. Active brains need plenty 
of sleep. And the quality of sleep 
is as important as the quantity. It 


should be restful.” 


Pp | is of vital /mportance.. 


the guided accordingly in the manufacture of their springs 


and and mattresses. 


e all Particularly in their Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Springs 


they have developed the sleep equipment which gives 
sleep complete relaxation, healthful sleep. Simmons Beautyrest 
ision. Mattress, $39.50; Deepsleep Mattress, $19.95; Ace Box 
sonal Spring, $42.50; Ace Open Coil Spring, $19.75. Simmons 
vice. products are being displayed at the best stores in cities 
yrid’s everywhere. The pneu Company, New York, Chicago, 


esses, Atlanta, San Francisco, Paris, London. 
{ Copyright 1929—The Simmons Company 
S 


“ISIMMONS 


y the BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 
y are BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 


Simmons Ace Box Spring, damask-cov- 
ered to match the famous Beautyrest, 
choice of two patterns, six pastel colors. 
Frame of seasoned lumber, steel-braced. 


Coils tied by hand eight times, and cov- 
cred with upholstery. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
Seven Faces (Fox). As a short story 





Richard Connell’s “A Friend of Napoleon” 


was awarded several prizes by juries who 
admired its light irony and neat construc- 
tion. As a talking picture the pointed 
anecdote has been turned into a pointless 
but mechanically interesting vaudeville act 
for Paul Muni. He plays with gusto 
many parts—Napoleon, Joe Gans, Franz 








TIME 


when the doctor tells his nurse how to 
arouse the symptoms of love in a patient 
that she is going to practice the knowledge 
on him, but obviousness rather accentuates 
than spoils the comedy. Best shot: Dix 
telling his fiancée about his new job at the 
lunatic asylum. 
ciel 


Footlights and Fools (First Na- 
tional). In wigs and short silk dancing 
clothes, against elaborate colored settings 
Colleen Moore plays a French actress in 
love with a race-track tout. The wander- 
ing story is handled in the superficial awk- 








Paut Munt 


. ina wax-works gallery. 


Schubert, Don Juan, Diablero—all wax- 
works in the gallery presided over by old 
Papa Chibou, also played by Muni. Bril- 
liant as this charading is, it hurts the 
picture. You are too preoccupied with 
physical aspects of Muni as Chibou lean- 
ing on Muni as Napoleon to be concerned 
with the sentiments involved. Once all the 
wax Munis come to life in a dream and 
tell sleeping Caretaker Muni how to 
straighten out the interrupted romance of 
two young people who used to meet in the 
gallery. A lot of film is wasted on this 
romance. Dana Burnet’s dialog is not 
convincing. Best shot: Chibou finding out 
the truth about Napoleon. 


Paul Muni grew up traveling with the 
stock-companies in which his father and 
mother had parts. When he was 11, they 
needed someone to play an old man. The 
thin boy with his piping voice made up 
well in the part. When he was a little 
older he worked in art theatres. Sam 
Harris put him on contract. He made hits 
in such plays as We Americans and Four 
Walls. He was pleased with Seven Faces 
because it gave him a chance to exercise 
his hobby—facial makeup. He _ likes 
fights, football games, concerts, is bored 
by tennis, can play the violin. His two 
brothers are professional musicians. He 
dislikes applause and has his hair cut short 
so as not to look like an actor. Recently 
he made another talking picture—The 
Valiant. 


© 


The Love Doctor (Paramount). In 
the theatre this was The Boomerang, an 
unpretentious comedy about a doctor and 
a pretty nurse. As a talking picture built 
around that able farceur Richard Dix, it 
is satisfactory entertainment—even at 
times uproarious. It may be fairly evident 


ward way common to films in which the 
plot is merely a series of hooks for hang- 
ing up songs and dances. It is unfortunate 
under the circumstances that Colleen 
Moore has little singing voice and cannot 
dance. A_ typical Irish-American girl, 
spontaneous and convincing in parts that 
are natural to her, she is clearly uncom- 
fortable in Footlights and Fools. Silliest 
shot: Miss Moore coming down into the 
audience to hug a tired business man. 

Shanghai Lady (Universal). The sug- 
gestion of toughness in Mary Nolan’s 
pouting, blonde good looks is well capital- 
ized in this picture. She is a fancy lady 
who has been kicked out of the worst joint 
in Shanghai but who pretends to be re- 
fined when she meets a handsome gentle- 
man on a train. The gentleman (James 
Murray) is a crook who has escaped from 
a Chinese prison. He copies Nolan’s re- 
spectable front. Even dull directing, bad 
dialog and indifferent recording fail to 
blot out something touching and terrible 
in their momentary romance. Best shot: 
tea for two in a Chinese private dining 
room. 

sail 

Romance of the Rio Grande (Fox). 
One of the things sound pictures can do 
most effectively is make portraits of un- 
familiar places. In spite of its melodra- 
matic story and the pidgin-English used 
by the characters, Romance of the Rio 
Grande is a highly atmospheric account of 
the routines of a big Mexican rancho, its 
noises, difficulties, fiestas. Baxter and 
Moreno, respectively grandson and nephew 
of the ranch owner quarrel to see who in- 
herits the layout. A new girl named Mona 
Maris has a shrill voice and wiry body 
that suit her role as an orphan-pensioner 
living on the rancho. 
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MUSIC 


Indianapolis Dancer 


In Indianapolis some 14 years ago, a 
healthy 12-year-old child, free from funny 
fixations, was taken to see Anna Pavlowa 
dance. The child had no notions of danc- 
ing, was to all appearances just a mid- 
westerner with an eight-letter name—Ruth 
Page, daughter of Dr. Lafayette Page, 
now director of the James Whitcomb 
Riley Memorial Hospital for children in 
Indianapolis. But she left Pavlowa’s re- 
cital starry-eyed, went home and practiced 
pirouettes in the parlor. 


A year later when Pavlowa returned to 
Indianapolis, Ruth was taken to see her, 
did a toe-dance of her own composition. 
Pavlowa saw talent and beauty of face 
and body. She spoke encouragingly, ad- 
vised Mrs. Page to take Ruth to Chicago 
to study during the summer with the 
Pavlowa Ballet. There followed further 
study in Manhattan under Adolph Bolm 
while the necessary general education was 
attended to at a suitable school for girls. 
Then in 1918, while Dr. Page and a son 
were with the A. E. F. in France, Ruth 
met quite by accident Victor D’André, 
husband of Pavlowa, at a Manhattan Sun- 
day-night concert. He suggested that she 
tour with the Pavlowa company in South 
America. Followed a swift decision, pass- 
ports, and at the age of 15 Ruth Page was 
a trouper. 

For a year and a half the Pavlowa com- 
pany trekked down the East Coast of 
South America, across the Andes, up 
the West Coast to Panama, thence to 
Cuba, Mexico. When she returned to the 
U. S., Ruth was given the leading role in 








RutTH PAGE 


... free from funny fixations. 


John Alden Carpenter’s ballet, The Birth- 
day of the Infanta, presented by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, later m 
Manhattan and other U. S. cities. Engage- 
ments and prestige came fast. She was 
premiére danseuse of the Bolm Ballet In- 
time, of Irving Berlin’s Music Box Revue; 
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you send it back! 


Thousands over-tax themselves and don’t know 
This new Tax Book shows both individuals and corpora- 
tions how to take advantage of the legal deductions and 
allowances that minimize tax payments. 
graphic, easily-understood presentation by tax experts. 
Shows how new law differs from the old, new credit 
allowances, rates and rulings. Endorsed by authorities. 
Thousands use it successfully. Mailed to you for free 
examination. Send no money! 


the Government 

makes refunds to those who 

over-tax themselves. But other 
thousands never get refunds they could 
have saved in advance simply by mak- 
ing allowable deductions and by cor- 
rectly listing the information this new 
Tax Book gives. 


VERY year 


A partial list of the money-saving, tax- 
cutting items this book contains for deduc- 
tions, credits, exemptions and_ returns 
includes: Salaries and wages—Rents and 
royalties—Stock or Real Estate profits and 
losses—Interest and dividends—Business 
and traveling expenses—Bad debts—Depre- 
ciation and depletion—Contributions or 
gifts—Credits allowed corporations and tax- 
exempt corporations—Interest on refunds 
Property inherited—Club dues exemptions. 


For Every Class of Tax Payer 

Everything is in this one book to make 
possible large savings for both individuals 
and corporations. (See panel at right.) It 
is a complete course—called the Federal 
Tax Course—for anyone who must file or 
prepare a Federal Income Tax Return. It 
is used by Real Estate Finance or Mortgage 
Houses, Banks and Trust Companies, 
Public Utilities, Executives, Bookkeepers, 
Accountants, Lawyers, Doctors, Salaried and 
Commission - Earning Individuals. 


How many times its small cost could this 
book have cut from your taxes Jast year? 
What refunds are you stil] entitled to? How 
much can you save this year? 


Judge for yourself, at our risk. The Free- 
Examination privilege allows you to borrow 
the book; read it, and see for yourself how 
much it can save you. If, after 5 days 
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she danced with the Chicago Allied Arts 
productions in Chicago (a defunct organi- 
zation then dedicated to modern ballet); 
for a summer in Europe as the only U. S. 
citizen ever with the Diaghilev Russian 
Ballet. She is the wife of Thomas Hart 
Fisher, son of Taft-time Secretary of the 
Interior Walter Lowrie Fisher, a lawyer in 
the Chicago firm of Fisher, Boyden, Bell, 
Boyd & Marshall. During the summers 
she has been premiére danseuse and ballet 
mistress at Louis Eckstein’s Ravinia 
Opera; in the winters a solo dancer at 
Metropolitan Opera, Manhattan. Last 
year she made an eight-months’ tour of 
the Orient. Last week in Manhattan she 
gave a recital with her own ensemble. 
Precise little méchanical steps grouped 
to suggest the scaffolding of the classic 


| ballet, a circus girl teetering on a tight 


Ccountant’s 


Saved $99 


Client 
Oo °° 


The five money- 
saving, tax - cutting 
sections sent in loose 
it! leaf formina binder: 
Actual Filled-In Returns: 
Completely worked out Re- 
turns for individuals and 
corporations. Explains each 
entry. Shows. how to make 
deductions often overlooked. 
This section alone has saved 
many times cost of book. 


Simple, 


Solutions to Case Problems: 
Over 200 problems worked 
out by experts, based on offi- 
cial data. How to figure de- 
ductions on bad debts, stock 
losses, capital losses, vari- 
ous incomes, and taxes paid, 
etc., etc. 


thorough examina- 
tion, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied that 
this book cansave you 
many times its small 
cost, you may return 
it. If you decide to 
keep the book, then 
send only $10 in full 
payment. Feel en- 
tirely free to accept 
this fair offer. This 
book has received en- 
dorsement by the 
highest authorities. 
We feel sure you will 
want to keep it, when 
you see how it can 
save more than its 
small cost the very 
first year — with 
other years of useful- 
ness to come. 





New Federal Revenue Act: 
Unabridged reprint, annotat- 
ed to show exactly how new 
laws differ from other years’. 
Shows new ways to save. 


Digest of Act: Gives quick 
grasp of subject; latest Court 
and Board of Tax Appeals’ 
decisions and how to apply 
for savings. Treasury Dept. 
Regulations: Full reprint of 
Official Act sent upon Govern- 
ment release. Gives Dept. 
rulings. Indexes: With elab- 
orate cross-indexing of book’s 
contents so you can instantly 
find data wanted. 


Send No Money—EXAMINE FREE 


Send for this book NOW for use in advance of year- 
end audits and tabulations of income. Use the Request 
Form below. Prentice-HALL, Inc., (Tax Dept.) 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


the U.S. Senate, also by the U.S. Revenue Department. 

70 FIFTH AVE. (Tax Dept.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Without cost to me, you may forward a copy of the Federal Tax 
Course book, based on the new regulations. After five days’ free | 
examination I will either remit $10 as payment in full, or return 

the book to you, without further obligation on my part. 


Firm. , —— 
(Please Print) 


Name. 


Address 


rope, a novice tempted by visions of 
earthly pleasures, a campus flapper in- 
spired by John Held Jr.’s caricatures—of 
such varied and original material did Ruth 
Page create the Manhattan program. Par- 
ticularly interesting were the Balinese im- 
pressions gathered from the recent visit 
there;* a dance called Sun-Worshippers 
showing a beach group in bathing suits 
against a backdrop of skyscrapers; blues 
done in crazy, geometric design. 


Exhibition 

Parisians and their police were baffled 
last week by an offense little short of 
criminal but against which there is no 
Paris law. One evening at the opera, 
Tenor Franz was in the midst of a favor- 
ite aria when out upon the stage from 
her box climbed a young person later 
identified as one Sylvia Peres of Italy. 
Apparently overcome by an exhibitionist 


| impulse, she threw herself into a vigorous 


and not inept display of fancy dance steps. 
Tenor Franz stood speechless. The orches- 
tra stopped, gaping. Mlle. Peres danced 


| on with abandon, coming to a climax with 


one heel on Tenor Franz’s shoulder. The 
police, unable to arrest her, lectured her 
severely. 

Ins & Outs 


There were important happenings last 


—.+ —— 


| week at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
| House: 


@ Joseph Rosenstock, new German con- 
ductor from Wiesbaden (TIME, Nov. 11) 
resigned. As the result of critics’ railings, 


he admitted to nervous collapse, presented 


a doctor’s certificate advising retirement. 
Artur Bodanzky, his predecessor, will re- 
turn temporarily as guest conductor. 

@ Soprano Frances Alda (real name: 
Fanny Adler) announced that this season 
would be her last at the opera house. Aged 
46, no longer shapely or spry, she began 


_a radio career by singing Madame Butter- 


fly for a plumbing advertisement. 
@ Gladys Swarthout, young and comely 
Kansas City mezzo-soprano, donned drab 
grey for her Metropolitan début, smeared 
her face with ash-colored chalk, sang the 
role of the blind mother in La Gioconda. 
Her acting, typically operatic, was cred- 
ible. Her voice, though sometimes un- 
steady, was agreeable. 

*The island of Bali is a day’s journey east of 
Java. Danseuse Page is the first white woman 
to study and reproduce the dances there. 
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Do you 
SMOKE 


ANOTHER TIME 
YOU'LL LIKE 


SPUD’$ COOLER SMOKE! 


When you are battling with an idea...do you 16% cooler ... which heightens your enjoyment of 


use rounds and rounds of cigarettes? Then you'll Spud’s full tobacco flavor ...which makes Spud 


appreciate Spud’s cooler smoke...a hearty tobacco the already famous, new, clean-mouth freedom 


session ... yet one that terminates in the same wssgassssasesses- 


moist mouth-comfort in which it started! 


Because Spud smoke is scientifically proven 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”... alittle book tell- 
inghow Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 
and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 


in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At 


better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 


Tobacco Company; Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


MENTHOL~COOLED Pll D CIGARETTES 
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What does 
“NOISE-SHOCK’" 


do in your office? 


Work cannot proceed without creating 
noise. In your office, each client, employee 
and piece of equipment is a noise-produc- 
ing unit. 

The noise of work echoes and reechoes 
from ordinary wall and ceiling surfaces. 
It builds up a distracting clamor that 
causes a nervous reaction similar to shell 
shock, though in a milder form. 

Lost ideas, lowered efficiency, reduced 
output and ill health are results of “noise- 
shock.” When clients are handled in your 
office, noise becomes a selling obstacle. 

You can protect your business from 
the ravages of “noise-shock” by having 
walls and ceilings that absorb the noise 
in your office. 

USG Acoustical Tile absorbs noise and 
provides quiet wherever it is used. It is 
quickly applied over wall and ceiling sur- 
faces in old or new buildings. 

An attractive addition to any decora- 
tive scheme, it brings richness and beauty 
to rooms and corridors. It is available in 
several shades and sizes. Redecoration is 
not required—simple vacuum cleaning 
serving to restore its original appearance. 

Maximum noise absorption is assured. 
The United States Gypsum Company 
will contract for the installation of USG 
Acoustical Tile only where the desired re- 
sults will be secured. Where isolation of 
noise is necessary, we furnish and install 
a complete system of sound insulation. 


te 


Write or phone for complete information 
Complete information on this inexpensive way 
to reduce noise in your office will be sent on 
request. United States Gypsum Company, 
Dept. 91N, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


USG ACOUSTICAL TILE 


A product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY U.S 
N 














Feet | 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, wife of the 





| Governor of Porto Rico, received from 


King Bao-Dai of Annam (French Indo- 
China) a gaudy bauble, the Order of 
Virtuous Wives. 

—s 

Edsel Bryant Ford’s new yacht Sialia 
was launched at Neponset, Mass. Later 
this winter he may hoist the red-white-&- 
blue triangles of the Detroit Boat Club* 
and sail to southern waters. 

sctmetilomenes 

Jane Addams, grey-haired Chicago 
settlement worker, walking across the 
dining room of Hull House (see map, p. 
56), slipped, fell, broke her wrist. 

—o— 

Herbert Bayard Swope, retired Exec- 
utive Editor of the New York World, and 
his wife, sued one James Reynolds of 
Yonkers, N. Y., for $100,000 and $75,000 
damages respectively. In 1927 the Rey- 
nolds car ran into the Swope car, injuring 
Mr. Swope’s nose, cutting Mrs. Swope’s 
face, making them both nervous ever 
since. Testifying to the speed they were 
going, Colyumist Heywood Campbell 
Broun, who was riding to dinner with 
the Swopes, said: “When my wife [Ruth 
Hale] goes over 30 miles an hour I tell 
her to pull down.” Testifying as to 
whether he had feared being late for the 
dinner, Mr. Swope boomed: “A dinner 


| given by city people living in the country 


is a non-fixed feast as to time! I don’t 


| think we were expected before 8:30 or 9 
| o'clock!” For his nose he was given 


$3,000; for her face Mrs. Swope got half 
as much. 
a 
Enrico Caruso (1873-1921) rests in 
peace at Canessa Tomb, Naples, where he 
may be seen by visitors with special per- 
mission. Last week in Paris hard-singing 
Tenor Tito Schipa announced that the 
body would be exhumed and redressed by 
friends every three years so that Caruso 
might always appear fashionably garbed. 
—> 
Roy Folger, insurance man, is San 
Francisco’s favorite amateur entertainer. 
So well-loved is he that his friends re- 
cently gave him a business and a secretary 
to run it for him. Last week he was home- 
bound (via New Orleans) on a coast-to- 
coast roundtrip given him by the Family 
Club, a San Francisco comity which each 
year bestows good things on some one. 
To Roy Folger they gave a transcontt- 
nental trip because he had never been out 
of California. He boarded an eastbound 
train and found that his own money was 
‘no good” even to porters, dining cat 
stewards, boot-blacks. They were all 
primed in advance. He traveled to Man- 
hattan as the “guest” of railroad presi 
dents, hotel owners, Mayor James John 
Walker and everyone he met. Friends 
scheduled every hour of his time, to lunch- 
eons, matinees, dinners, surprise soirees. 
In Washington he was received and cared 





*Other burgees which Sailorman Ford mist 
break out if he wished: Grosse Pointe nye 
New York, Seal Harbor, Bar Harbor yacht clubs. 
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for by his good friend and Palo Alto 
neighbor, Herbert Clark Hoover. Presi- 
dent Hoover and other members of the 
Bohemian Club relish, among other 
famed Folger stunts, his dialog between 


ae lee = 























International 
Roy FOLGER 


His money was no good. 


two Chinese missionaries. Another famed 
Folgerism: preventing Morris Gest from 
making an after-dinner speech by appear- 
ing disguised as a voluble German waiter 
and claiming to be Max Reinhardt, the 
Miracle man. 





—~} 

Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, made 
known that he would sail for Italy next 
week to buy a castle on the Isle of Capri. 


~ 


Mrs. Lolita Sheldon Armour, relict 
of the late great Meatpacker Jonathan 


Ogden Armour, and her daughter, Mrs. | 


John J. Mitchell Jr., closed the affairs 
of the Armour estate in Chicago. The 
estate being insolvent for $2,000,000, Mrs. 
Amour and Mrs. Mitchell relinquished 
claims to loans for that amount. When he 
died (Tre, Aug. 29, 1927) the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce said of Meatpacker 
Armour: “He probably had the distinction 
of having lost more money than any man 
that ever lived.” 


—_o— 


Governor Morgan F. Larson of New 
Jersey, motoring by night from Trenton to 
Perth Amboy was startled as he passed 
through Princeton to have a rock crash 
through his car’s window. Undergraduates 
swarmed about him, stopped his car, 
booed and jeered they knew not whom. 














Gravely Governor Larson got out, ex- 
amined the shattered window, learned that 
the noting students had just come from 
Cane Spree.* Goodnaturedly the Governor 
drove on, not waiting to see the students 
tty to undress a besieged policeman. 
es 

*Annual_sophomore-freshman tussle supposed 
'0 replace inter-class fights. Divided into light- 
Weight, middleweight, heavyweight classes, three 
outs are held. Object: to wrest a heavy stick, 
stasped at each end, from one’s opponent. This 
year sophomores won two of the three matches. 
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Brush away those morning 


cobwebs of fatique - ~~ 


ON’T start the day with an “open all 
night” look on your face ... with 
eyes crying for sleep—skin pale, drawn, 
haggard looking. No need of that now— 
even if you were up way past your favorite 
bedtime. 


Here’s a way to freshen right up and snap 
into it—a way to look and feel alive, full 
of pep, eager and ready for a new day. 

The secret is simple. Just pat a few drops 
of Fougere Royale Lotion on your face 
after your morning shave. Takes 10 sec- 
onds to do it and the result is magic. You 
can almost feel your face waking right 
up. Good red color coming into your 
cheeks—circulation that quickly washes 
away fatigue lines, peps up pouchy fat and 
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After” 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75c 
Talcum, 50¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


gives you a keen outdoor athletic look. 


At the same time it’s the most soothing, 
cooling lotion ever devised. Heals tiny 
nicks almost instantly (that’s because it’s 
styptic—stops bleeding) and gives your 
face a fresh, velvety smoothness that’s 
perfect. 

Try it—and with it the new Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream—a balanced cream 
that’s non-caustic, non-irritating—that 
gives you the fastest, cleanest, most com- 
fortable shave you ever had. Both are 
mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—an outdoor man’s fra- 
grance. At good druggists everywhere. 
Generous samples for the coupon below. 
Write today. 





HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J6 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name..-- 
pS ee eee 
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UIET in tone and finish, 

quiet in their beautiful 
simplicity and grace of design, 
permanently quiet in their free- 
dom from joint and dowel 
squeaks. 


These are the qualities that 
make Aluminum Office Chairs 
a welcome addition to any 
office—no matter how simply 
or elaborately it is furnished. 


Aluminum Office Chairs are 
different from any chairs that 
you have ever seen before. 
They are supremely comfort- 
able, lovely to look at, so light 
that they can be rolled directly 
before the work at hand with 
the slightest impulse. 


And they keep their com- 
fort and elegance and beauty. 3 
e 


Their welded-in-one-piece con- of 
struction is as durable and Pre 
lasting asthe ‘‘modern miracle | “a 
metal’’ from which they are “ 
made. san 

A booklet, “‘Distinctive Alu- bul 
minum Furniture fortheOffice”’ “i 
describes and illustrates Alu- tant 
minum Chairs in a wide va- my 
riety of styles and designs. * 


DESK BY COURTESY OF GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 


Ask your secretary to write 
for a copy. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
Oftce Chats 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Battle in the West 


Journalistic Homers have sung for 
years the deeds of the Eastern trunk lines 
in their unceasing consolidation battles. 
Last week they smote a new chord on 
their lyres, began a new canto of the rail- 
road epic. They turned to the West and 
the great Western railroads. In San 
Francisco last week sat Charles D. Mahaf- 
fie, Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 





ARTHUR CuRTISS JAMES 


Orchids lull him, Homers sing him. 


Before him came Ralph Budd, President 
of the Great Northern, Paul Shoup, 
President of the Southern Pacific, Arthur 
Curtiss James, Western Pacific Board 
Chairman, Harry M. Adams, Western 
Pacific President, and some 200 other wit- 
nesses and parties in the case. All these 
persons came before Commissioner Mahaf- 
fie either to support or to denounce the 
building of 200 miles of railroad tracks in 
Oregon and California. Location and not 
length makes the proposed line impor- 
tant. It would connect two powerful 
allies, the Great Northern and the West- 
em Pacific. Vigorously fighting these 
two roads on the question of the new line 
is the Southern Pacific, backed by its ally, 
the Union Pacific. 

Achilles in this canto of the railroad 
epic is played by Arthur Curtiss James 
of the Western Pacific. Bearded, eye- 
glassed, urbane, he is known for different 
things to different people. To Manhattan 
socialites he is the host of a huge granite 
mansion on Park Avenue at 69th Street. 
To yachtsmen, he is the able and enthusi- 
astic skipper of the famed square-rigged 
yacht, Aloha. To many a rich old lady 
he is vice president of Phelps-Dodge Co. 
To flower fanciers he is known for the 
unique arrangement of his Park Avenue 
mansion: the bedrooms open on a central 
hothouse filled with orchids, whose per- 
fume lulls to sleep and soothingly awakens 
the James household. But to railroad 
men, and to the general public, Arthur 
Curtiss James is the man who owns more 
tailroad stocks than any one else in the 





country. Great are his holdings in the 
Great Northern—Northern Pacific—Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy group. His 
Western Pacific holdings are even more 
extensive. Strangely, in this present bat- 
tle he is the largest stockholder of his fore- 
most opponent, the Southern Pacific. 

The line that Mr. James wants to build 
runs parallel to the coast, about 175 miles 
inland, from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Pax- 
ton, Calif. Only one through route, the 
Southern Pacific, exists between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and San Francisco. The 
James extension would join the Great 
Northern and the Western Pacific into a 
second, and in some ways much superior, 
through route. Said Mr. James last week 
to Commissioner Mahaffie and the 200 
witnesses and participants -in the case: 
“T saw in the transportation and indus- 
trial situation in central and northern 
California an opportunity to carry on a 
constructive work which would be of real 
value to the country, through the strength- 
ening and expansion of the Western Pa- 
cific. Having come to this conclusion, I 
bought control of the Western Pacific. 
. . . Tsee in northern California an oppor- 
tunity to play my part in the constructive 
development of a great region. . . .” 

Hector to Mr. James’s Achilles is played 
by Paul Shoup, of the Southern Pacific. 
There is no abler railroad head than quiet- 
voiced Paul Shoup, who began his career 
as a small-town newspaper correspondent* 
and is rounding it out as President of the 
20,000-mile Southern Pacific system. He 
is Hector-ing Mr. James on the Klamath- 
Paxton extension because of the serious 
competitive threat to the Southern Pacific 
in a second through route along the North 
Pacific coast. The new line, claims Mr. 
Shoup, is “an invasion” of a territory 
(northern California) that belongs to the 
Southern Pacific by right of prior devel- 
opment. 

True to the epic tradition, mighty 
ghosts hover behind the two heroes. Be- 
hind Mr. James is the late great James 
Jerome Hill, who 20 years ago planned 
some day to connect Great Northern 
with the Western Pacific. Behind Mr. 
Shoup is the late great Edward H. Harri- 
man, who 20 years ago controlled both the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
Today, as two decades ago, the “Hill 
roads” are lined up against the “Harriman 
roads” in the West. The four systems 
now battling before Commissioner Mahaf- 
fie over a 200-mile extension push their 
combined 45,000 miles of track into every 
state West of the Mississippi. 
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Heroes, Wags, Sages 


To all things must come an end. Last 
week there came an end to the almost 
uninterrupted panic of selling that has 
fermented U. S. stock markets since Oct. 
23. At the beginning of the week the 


*He still admits ‘an itch to push a pencil,” 
regrets that the Sunset Magazine, which he 
founded in his 20’s as a Southern Pacific house 
organ, was so successful that it was long since 
sold to an outside publisher. 


path seemed as clear for further selling 
as in the summer it had for continued 
buying. The only thing that stood in the 
way was reason: long had speculators 
seemed to ignore reason. For the first 
three days, Panic held sway. Led by U. S. 
Steel, stocks dropped to new lows. Again 
there were tales of a “banking consortium” 
holding secret midnight meetings, tales of 
the “great bear pool.” 

Bullish corporate developments late in 
the week were many. An extra dividend 
of 30¢ was declared by General Motors 
Corp. Radio Corp. of America, long the 
prime scoffing object of “inflation” criers, 
showed earnings of $8,729,389 for the third 
quarter, compared to $1,409,299 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Announcement was made 
that the $250,000,000 patent suit brought 
by Bethlehem Steel Corp. against United 
States Steel Corp. had been settled out of 
court. . The Aviation Corp. announced it 
had used part of its $20,000,000 cash sur- 
plus to buy stocks other than aeronautical 
securities. 

Public confidence was helped when the 
Stock Exchange requested its members to 
report details on all sales and short stock, 
a privilege not used since the War. AI- 
though there is of course no legal wrong 
in selling short, few big operators would 
care to be exposed as “raiding the mar- 
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Wag telegraphed hero. 


ket,” especially in a period when a decline 
might carry along U. S. prosperity. And 
if the “bear pool” were found to be an 
actuality, disclosure of its identity would 
enable powerful bulls to determine exactly 
how much pressure would be needed to 
destroy it. 

With bullish feeling prevalent, selling of 
stocks slackened, ended abruptly as the 
significance of Constructive Factors be- 
came apparent. Helping to transform sell- 
ing into buying was a further reduction 
($710,000,000) in brokers’ loans, reduc- 
tion of the rediscount rate to 44%, an- 
nouncement of a proposed $160,000,000 
tax reduction (see p. 11). 

After the tension of selling had ended, 
after Panic had taken at least a temporary 
departure, the chaotic jumble of happen- 
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ings during the break became gradually 
clarified. It was possible to begin to sum- 
marize, thus: 

Heroes. Julius Rosenwald, board 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck, early in the 
decline offered to cover the margin ac- 
counts of all his employes, became the 
prime hero. Later Standard Oil of New 
York became hero-ized with its announce- 
ment that it would lend $43 a share ($11 
above the market at one point) to em- 
ployes who had borrowed on their holdings. 
Other helping companies were Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Humble Oil, Gulf Oil, 
U. S. Steel, Newton Steel. Late last 
week, when Washington’s official silence 
was broken with promise of the tax re- 
duction, then of an industrial conference 
(see p. 11), Hoover joined the ranks of 
heroes. No mere bullish oratory, this state- 
ment meant Prosperity was expected to 
remain, meant bigger corporate earnings 
and dividends, more spending and employ- 
ing by the rich. 

A momentary hero during the break 





TIME 





was John Davison Rockefeller, who said 
he and his son had been buying stocks. 
When prices continued to go down so did 
Rockefeller’s glory. But when last week 
Standard Oil of New Jersey was selling at 
503, the market was electrified by an 
order to buy 1,000,000 shares at $50 and 
Rockefeller became a permanent hero. 
Wags. Wall Street has long had its 
own private store of wisecracks, but not 
until this year did stockmarket gags glut 
the revues and become current at U. S. 
dinner tables. Upon a tense, avid public, 
the market break released a flood of cracks, 
good & bad, new & old, clean & smutty. 
Foreign visitors, expecting a glum, panic- 
stricken people, were amazed to find a new 
joke for each new catastrophe. Among 
cracks more or less good, new, clean: 
Actor Eddie (Whoopee) Cantor con- 
fessed that when he had heard of Mr. 
Rosenwald’s offer to protect his employes’ 
accounts, he had wired for a job as office 
boy. The confession was in Caught Short, 
humorous story of his market troubles. 
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Bond Safety with 
Stock Profits ” 7 ” 


500 issues with warrant and 
convertible features described 


in this book + 
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ONDS and preferred stocks 
B with conversion privileges 
and stock purchase warrants have 
become justly popular because 
they afford the protection of a 


senior security along with the profit-possibilities 
of junior equities. To obtain a clear and compre- 
hensive picture of the field of Profit-Sharing 
Securities, mail the attached coupon for our new 
Handbook which lists and briefly describes about 
500 issues, with 1928-1929 price records. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Offices in principal cities 


—_——_=—«—= 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities T.M. 25 
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From the Ritz jumped two men hand- 
in-hand. They had held a joint account. 

Room clerks at Manh@ttan hotels asked 
each new arrival whether he wanted a room 
for sleeping or for jumping. 

Sages. Many were the self-proclaimed 
sages who declared they had predicted the 
break. But outstanding Wise Man was 
Roger W. Babson who, after a record of 
much unsuccessful seering, publicly fore- 
cast the decline, although instead of his 
break of “60-80 points,” the industrial 
average dropped 183 (according to Prof. 
Irving Fisher’s index of 50 most active 
industrials). Quickly capitalized was Seer 
Babson’s accuracy, as were Wag Cantor’s 
losses. Newsstands displayed for $3 a 
pamphlet giving Babsonic market recom- 
mendations. A long silent sage, John 
Moody, late last week predicted the break 
was over, that 1930 would provide a slow 
rising market with small volume, easy 
money. A broken sage was Charles Amos 
Dice, famed market student, who early in 
October published New Levels in the Stock 
Market, showing prices would fluctuate 
around the then current prices, never drop- 
ping below the Dow Jones average of 300. 

Winners & Losers. From a mass of 
rumors, little could be definitely learned 
about the course of individual fortunes. 
Paper losses of such stockholders as 
George Fisher Baker and Andrew William 
Mellon were estimated. On the other hand 
it was known that the State of New York 
had profited from the heavy transactions. 
A tax of 2¢ a share on no par stock and 
2¢ per $100 of value on par stock, netted 
New York $4,884,427 in October. Thus 
can the state build better roads, broader 
bridges to bear the increasing traffic of 
U. S. prosperity. 

Generally suspected to be a heavy loser 
was the Vatican, known to be an investor 
in U. S. securities. First Vatican sales 
were said to have been made early in the 
break, the rest at sacrifice prices. Plans 
for the establishment of a Papal bank 
were temporarily abandoned. 

Suicides, long rumored, became facts, 
indicated some losers. Most prominent 
of suiciders was James J. Riordan, presi- 
dent. of New York’s County Trust Co. 
(Time, Nov. 18). In Manhattan, George 
E. Cutler, wholesale produce merchant, 
jumped to death. In Philadelphia, Frank 
S. Palfrey and W. Paul Brown, brokers, 
shot themselves. In Chicago, Herman L. 
Felgenhauer, grain broker, took gas. A 
Rochester suicide was Robert M. Searle, 
president of Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 
who was supposed to have lost $1,200,000 
in October. Once before he had _ lost 
$1,000,000, had gone to a sanitarium. In 
Scranton (Pa.), Carl S. Motiska, civil en- 
gineer, saturated his clothing with gasoline, 
lighted it, burned to death. His wife died 
several hours later from burns she re- 
ceived trying to beat out the flames. To 
contradict rumors of a suicide wave, New 
York authorities showed that in Manhat- 
tan there were only 44 from Oct. 13-Nov. 
15, as compared to 53 last year. ; 

Mandeville, Brooks & Chaffee, Provi- 
dence, R. I., brokerage house, the first 
Manhattan Stock Exchange member to g0 
under in the recent crash, was last week 
suspended by the Stock Exchange for 1n- 
ability to meet its obligations. Liabilities: 
$4,000,000. 
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Thus is represented in your mail. Its vital importance should 
“ demand the utmost in speed and accuracy of handling. 
| Now Metered Mail for Any Business 
oser 
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sales 


Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, pro- 


vides a speedier and safer mail service. It permits 
1 the 


: re ot responsible mailers to print and meter their own 
Jans , , SF We 

bank postage. 

a Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat... 
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The New Model H 


Prints Any Postage—Seols as it Prints Metered Mail is available and practical for any 
Price $75.00 business regardless of the size or variety of its mail. 


Cidisninitnnit Cnctint thaner temiiind Its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
under service contract. business mail will be Metered Mail. 
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SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 


TOO MANY PRODUCTS 


ARE MANAGING THEIR 





ELLING what the factory 

makes, instead of what the 
market wants, often boosts the 
blood pressure of Sales Managers 
as well as the cost of distribution. 


A recent analysis of 587 com- 
panies by Ernst & Ernst shows an 
increase of 1214% in selling and 
administrative costs in two years, 


1926-1928. 


Many factors contribute to 
high marketing expense, but a 
basic one frequently is lack of 
harmony between manufactur- 
ing policy and the practical re- 
quirements of modern merchan- 
dising. 

i a 

All of which emphasizes the 
importance of the movement 
now afoot to bring Sales Man- 
ager, Production Manager and 
Advertising Manager into close 
cooperation on the products to 
be sold, as well as the means of 
selling them. 


Loyalty to a product goes too 
far when it runs into red figures. 


SALES MANAGERS! 


The money-maker of ten years | 


ago may be the profit-waster of 
today. Slight adjustments of 
product to market often open a 
new era of success. 


But in order to make this pos- 
sible actual market experience 


must be brought to the assistance | 


of the factory, and put into the 
merchandise. Only in this way 
can products be refocused on 
their opportunities. 


Me a ty 


Our organization looks with 
enthusiasm upon the closer co- 
alition of production, selling and 
advertising, and welcomes the 
broader range thus afforded for 
our interest and energy. 


Having helped to establish the 
fitness of a product for its mar- 
ket, and aided in shaping the 
sales program, we are ideally 
equipped to carry the story of 
that product to its public with 
authority, progressiveness and 
profit. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, this organi- 
zation enables advertisers to build better sales 
on the figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ° . 
247 PARK AVENUE. 
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| U. F.C. is the largest fruit shipper (97 





Fruit Trouble 

A shrewd and able executive is Victor 
M. Cutter, onetime timekeeper and now 
President of United Fruit Co. Most famed 
North - Central American _ enterprise, 

























Victor M. CUTTER 
Three cents upset a Golden Rule. 


steamships in the Great White Fleet), 
largest landowner (2,000,000 acres in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Canary Islands, Jamaica, 
Nicaragua, England, France, U. S.), larg- 
est U. S. banana importer (1928: 33,872,- 
ooo stems). Last year the Great White 
Fleet carried 72,000 passengers. On land, 
United Fruit Co. operates 2,300 miles of 
railway and tramway, owns herds of 30,000 
cattle, 12,000 horses and mules, 1,200 


| “miscellaneous animals.” 








Not the smallest tax upon President 
Cutter’s shrewdness has been the necessity, 
increasing year by year, of impressing 
upon sensitive Central Americans that the 
great U. F. C., industrially dominant, is 
also the personal and political friend of 
each and every Latin American republic. 
Accordingly, last January, he wrote and 
published Foreign Trade’s Golden Rule, 
explaining the essential economic unity of 
U. F. C. and the countries in which it 
operates. Accordingly, last week, he was 
vexed to find a rift in at least one of 
U. F. C.’s golden unities. 

Costa Rica. Limon is the chief Costa 
Rican port on the Caribbean. And Port 
Limon is the creation of U. F. C. The 
docks are owned by U. F. C.; the railroad 
from the port to the capital (San José) is 
operated by U. F. C.; of the townspeople 
of Port Limén, 95% are employes ° 


| U. F.C. And only U. F. C. ships touch at 
| Port 


Limon. Hence last week, when 
U. F. C. threatened to suspend trade with 
Costa Rica, Port Limén had reason to feel 
that life itself was being threatened. __ 

Cause of United Fruit Co.’s drastic 
threats was Costa Rica’s new law placing 
a tax of 3 a bunch upon bananas, second 
only to coffee in Costa Rican economics. 
Angry, the U. F. C. declared it would be 
cheaper to open new plantations in other 
countries, showed its annoyance by stop- 
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Make your 


office fit 


odin for better work 


Don’t look for best work 


in poor surroundings 


USINESS leaders, today, don’t 
look for best work in a drab 
office. They know that surroundings 
have a tremendous effect on the 
worker. They guard the comfort of 
the entire personnel. And they are 
turning to Art Metal equipment. 
This modern office furniture is 
good to look at and keenly efficient. 
Its practical beauty reflects the 
knowledge with which it was planned. 
It helps make the business office a 
pleasant place for efficient work. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executives 
or staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every 
possible requirement; shelving; any 


office piece . . . designed by engineers 
with forty years’ experience .. . exe- 
cuted by master craftsmen and rea- 
sonably priced. Best of all, first cost 
is last, since steel does not splinter, 
break or warp—and _ steel reduces 
fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line .. . the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over five hundred cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office”’ is illustrated 
withpaintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 

(0 Plan Files 
0 Fire Safes 
0 Shelving 


} Upright Unit Files 

) Counter Height Files 
0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Postindex Visible Files 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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| ping new planting in Costa Rica, refusing 
to renew contracts with independent grow- 
ers. United Fruit Co. trade is essential to 
Costa Rica. Last year Costa Rica’s reven- 
ues came to $33,318,699, those of the fruit 
company to $20,606,393. Observers last 
week believed the law would be repealed. 

Cuyamel. Last week, also Central 
Americans heard that United Fruit Co. 
already the most important single factor 
in their trade, might become an even 
greater, more potent unit. From New Or- 
leans, chief banana port, came rumors that 
U. F. C. had bought the Cuyamel Fruit 
Co., second in the field, operating eleven 
ships, large landowners in Honduras and 
Nicaragua. Combined assets of the two 
companies would exceed $250,000,000. In- 
dependent still would be the Standard 
Fruit and Steamship Corp., founded and 
largely owned by the Brothers Vaccaro of 
New Orleans. 





Schemes 


Southward bound for the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta last week were Charles 
Delos Waggoner who cunningly schemed 
$500,000 out of six Manhattan banks 
(Trme, Sept. 16) and George Graham 
Rice, arch U. S. promoter.* Also last 
week were broadcast charges which, if 
proven, may send other schemers to cells. 

Scheme No. 1 concerned the Bankers’ 
Capital Corp. which recently failed, at- 
tributing its collapse to low levels of bank 
stocks. Investigation indicated that Bank- 
ers’ Capital, instead of dealing in bank 
stocks, formed affiliated companies, buy- 
ing stock in one and then selling it at a 
profit to another. In turn the affiliates 
used their resources to support the mar- 
ket in Bankers’ Capital stock. From this 
procession of intramural deals Bankers’ 
Capital last year earned enough to pay 
a special dividend of $17 a share ($2,000,- 
000). Outstanding stock of Bankers’ 
Capital and affiliated companies came to 
$10,000,000. 

Scheme No. 2 involved William T. 
Kemper, for some years Federal Receiver 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad, purchased last year by Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé. Charges against Re- 
ceiver Kemper were that in 1924 when 
stockholders thought the situation hope- 
less, he learned of oil discoveries along 
the line, of improved operating conditions, 
of terms in the Santa Fé deal that would 
make Orient gold convertible notes worth 
more than face value. Then, according 
to charges, he bought more than $1,000,- 
ooo of these notes at from roc to 25c on 
a dollar, within a few months sold them 
with a profit of $1,875 on each $1,000. 





*Suave, cultured, fond of clothes and horse- 
racing, Promoter Rice has long been the prime 
U. S. schemer. His latest efforts were centered 
in Boston where he ran the “Boston Curb, 
dealing in his own stocks, most famed of which 
were Idaho Copper and Columbia Emerald. 
Through his “financial” paper, The Iconoclast, 
he kept in touch with gullible yokels, advising 
them of activities within the companies and upon 
the “Curb.” Faith-provoking methods of the 
Iconoclast were constant attacks upon margin 
trading, advice to buy sound New York Stock 
Exchange securities, instructions that widows 
and near-paupers keep their funds in savings 
banks. When at carefully regulated intervals 
Rice stocks went soaring on the “Boston Curb, 
stockholders received personal telegrams from 
Promoter Rice, exhorting them not to sel 
Specific charge against Mr. Rice was using the 
| mails to defraud in the case of Idaho Copper. 
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Here lies vee 
a great market... | 


the gateway to the Orients 


here 1s where 
mdustries are 
locating 


to serve South American 
Markets 
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atural Gas 
now available for industries 
in San Francisco Bay area 


....anew and cheaper fuel 





Here the railroads of the country 
meet the ships of the Pacific. Good 
roads aid in quick deliveries; an 
abundance of cheap electric power 
reduces production costs; plant in- 
vestments are low; production is 
increased through efficient labor 
and suitable climatic conditions. 
Here is where industries are locat- 
ing to serve the ever-growing west- 
ern markets, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLI- 
TAN Bay AREA” now offers a fur- 
ther inducement for industrial de- 
velopment, for the, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has an abundance 
of natural gas at attractive low rates. 
This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 


Send for a copy of 
“Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.”’ 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G:- and JF’: 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices, 245 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 










Ind. No. 2 


When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention TIME, 
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History of Commerce 
Last week friends of the artist were 


THE JENTER EXHIBITS STAFF | crete i Manaus rin of 


Robinson for department-store tycoon 
Edgar Kaufmann of Pittsburgh. 

Three years ago, Edgar Kaufmann, on 
culture bent, decided to remodel his store 
He scoured the U. S. for a good draughts- 
man, found Boardman Robinson, painter- 
cartoonist, asked him for a set of murals 
expressing the history of commerce. Some 


—— 





















Model Building: (Above) 
Model for the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. Lee Black, 

may «6 formerly of Lee Black 

a Studios, Los Angeles, will | 

head this department 
which is equipped to 
produce models of fac- 
tories, automobiles, 
boats, buildings and 

real estate develop- 
ments. 

















BOARDMAN ROBINSON 








Expositions: (Above) U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce Section at the 
International Exposition at 

Seville. E. A. Schluter, direc- 
tor of this work, adapts Mr. 
Jenter’s ideas to practical 

engineering possibilities. 












.. . hopes some one will step ona 
policeman’s toe. 








years before, Artist Robinson had con- 
cluded that the only excuse for painting 
was to subserve architecture and had ap- 
plied himself to that problem. Delight- 
| edly he accepted the commission, but re- 
served the right to be his own master at 
Quantity Dis- | ail times, to make his own designs, be left 
plays: {Above) | alone. Mr. Kaufmann agreed. ; 
Ives Display. Made Artist Robinson first concerned himsel! 
with medium—what to paint with, 7 
: on. He decided on canvas because he 
dows. E. G. Smith, who could then work anywhere and the murals, 
_ heads this department, has | when finished, could be easily moved about. 
had twenty years’ experience | He then asked himself what paint had had 

















for “high-spot” win- 















in silk stencil work. the benefit of most research and chemical 

improvement. Obviously, automobile-paint. 

, He hired a work-shop, made sketches in 

| pen, pencil, paint. Models of every race 

Interiors: (Above) The New York showroom of Stude- _ and color trooped in and out. The better 
baker. This is an example of a Jenter-built | to understand three-dimensional space he 






first modelled his groups so that he could 
look down upon their heads and look be- 
hind them to find what masses would or- 
ganize best, what planes intersect. Then 
he loaded his big brush with auto-paint and 
started to work. 


‘ jf Painter Robinson’s murals are each 
i about 15 ft.x 8 ft. Beginning with an anl- 


showroom utilizing drapes. Andre 
Hahn is in charge of the decora- 
tion, upholstery and drapery 
department. 



















; mated commercial squabble between the 

ENTER EXH | E | | § Persians and the Arabs, they progress 
aL? Carthaginians in the pope = 

te i ’ in with the Egyptians, 

Scemmiadiicarens- ae teste he even whe ae 
Permanent showroom and offices in the Chanin 2 was done with benefit of clergy so that 
Building, New York City. Telephone Ashland 1166. Lo ieee polite thieving was sanctified. Subse- 
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COMMODITIES 


MANU FACTURING&ZOPPORTUNITIES 


N existing market, yet little or nak 4 are outlined in ‘‘The Book of Kansas 
no local manufacture . . here : City Opportunities.” 


isan amazing opportunity for manu- e 
& OPP y It is a fact-story, based on long 


investigation. It is concise. It is the 
sort of book which should be in 


facturers of 212 commodities, repyf- 
senting practically every mfjor 
industry. , ‘ 
the possession of every industrial 
Center of a market of mgre than ; , 
ee executive having company growth 
21 million people, possesging every eT : 
and future expansion in mind. 
important manufacturing advantage, 

Kansas City invites regutable manu- %& | It will be sent free, without obliga- 


facturers to learn ye facts and to A f-tana tion, to any interested executive. Use 


idk 


INDUSTRAAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


kK A NS AS C j ; Y I am interested in this induStry: 


Bh a) and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
MISSOURI ‘(A p y 


NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE CAA surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
{i course. 


consider these opportunities as they the coupon below for convenience. 





ws ! oF A Name 
Economical transportation is im- 

portant. You can reach 15 million people : Address 

at lower freight cost from Kansas City 


than from any other metropolis. 








THERE IS APLACE FOR ABLE MEN 
IN THIS PROFITABLE BUSINESS... 


This advertisement is addressed to two distinct types of men. 

The first is seeking financial independence through the 
ownership and control of an individual business. 

The second is anxious to invest his surplus funds in a sound 
enterprise that pays higher returns than do the ordinary run 
of securities. 

To either, we offer a way to achieve his ambitions. 

For, to those who can qualify, an opportunity is yet open 
to secure exclusive territorial franchises in the automatic 
merchandising field. 

These franchises entail a capital investment that may be as 
small as $2,000 or as much as $200,000, according to loca- 
tion, yet they commonly yield, on the average, an annual 
return of 40 per cent. or more. 

Those who hold such franchises engage in pleasant and 
healthful work. They are free to play golf of an afternoon, 
to leave their desks for a month’s vacation without having to 
count the cost in toil or money on their return. 

Behind them, and working with them, is a $2,500,000 cor- 
poration composed of experienced executives ... men who 
know both the heights to be climbed and the pitfalls to be 
avoided in this particular line of endeavor. 

The franchises already allotted...and they have not been 
few...are showing a return of at least 40 cents on every dollar 
invested, and those that are left should prove just as profitable. 


If you ore interested, a letter addressed to Dept. 166, 
International Ticket Scale Corporation, 17 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, N.Y., will bring more detailed information. 


ACCURATE 
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quently they show the Portuguese in, India, 
the Dutch in the Baltic, the English in 
China, slave traders and clipper ships in 
the 19th Century U. S.* The last is a 
generalized scene of modern industry— 
liners in a harbor, airplanes in the air, tall 
buildings rearing in the background, a 
sweating structural steel crew. Each unit 
is related to the whole by composition and 
color. There are no pretty girls, no ideal- 
ization, no gold leaf. 

Painter Robinson was born in Nova 
Scotia in 1876, son of a sea-captain and a 
farmer’s daughter.. He has studied in 
Paris, practiced in the U. S. for 30 years 
(newspaper cartoons, stained glass win- 
dows, smartchart layouts for Vogue, oils 
of every description). Large and athletic, 
with a greying red beard, a monkish bald 
spot, he likes modern French painting less 
than modern Mexican painting. When 
Mexican Diego Rivera’s paintings (Time, 
May 6) were first hung, seven people were 
shot. Says Robinson: “I’d be glad if some- 
one stepped on a policeman’s toe when I 
show mine.” 

Currier & Ives 

Oldsters were amused last week at a 
Manhattan auction of Currier & Ives 
prints, which for 70 years have hung 
mostly unobserved in the parlors and 
kitchens of U. S. homesteads. Collectors 
and dealers lounging in the carpeted grand 
auction Hall of the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, concealed their 
excitement, made their bids. A Tight Fix, 
showing a bear at bay, brought $1,600. It 
took $1,450 to buy Home to Thanksgiving. 
A series of six prints revealing The Life of 
a Fireman sold at its record price—$760. 
Youngsters, wondering at the homely titles 
and big price, wanted to know who Currier 
& Ives were. 

In 1830 a poster appeared in Manhat- 
tan advertising “colored engravings for 
the people, published by N. Currier, lithog- 
rapher:”’+ He either draughted the de- 
signs himself or copied famous paintings, 
lithographed them in cheap, garish colors. 
sold them by thousands. During the Civil 
War, with Collaborator J. M. Ives, 
Nathaniel Currier made battle scenes, 
gave them to prize-winning essayists and 
orators in the grammar schools and as 
premiums in grocery stores to drum up 
patriotism. After the war the firm ex- 
ploited and illustrated early frontier anec- 
dotes, railroad sagas, Mississippi River 
steamboat races. They flooded the coun- 
try with pictures of George Washington 
at home, baby looking at mama in the 
mirror and saying “It’s Mama,” baby 
looking sadly at mama and_ saying, 
“Where’s papa?” With the advent 0! 
such high-pressure imitators as the Police 
Gazette and cigaret-coupons, the firm died. 

A few years ago collectors of early 
American glass, walking sticks, coffee 
strainers and teething rings fell upon the 
Currier & Ives prints. They began to 
boost their value as records of an artless 
age, some even insisting upon their I- 
trinsic value as works of art. Prices 
mounted until now a “good” Currier & 
Ives print is worth about as much as 4 
Chevrolet and rare ones can be sold to 
lift mortgages from old farmhouses. 


*The ninth, a companion mural, is incomplete. 
+That poster was sold last week for $180. 
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ex, 


wealth 
center 


— W. Basson recently completed 
an exhaustive survey of the industrial 
possibilities of twenty Southern states, with 
the purpose of determining where industry 
will center, as its now definite southward 
trend progresses. The conclusion reached 
was that among the Southern states, Of/ahoma 
and one other state offer the greatest possibilities 
Sir future industrial development. 
“In arriving at this conclusion,’’ he said, 

“‘we took into account four leading essentials 
to industrial development, which are: 
location, power, agriculture and living con- 
ditions. Oklahoma in my opinion offers a 
strategic location as a manufacturing and dis- 
tributing center. Your power resources are 
almost unparalleled in the world today, and 
your agricultural possibilities are great. There 
are other states well supplied with power and 
almost equally well located for industrial de- 
velopment, but lacking in the breadbasket 
without which no permanent industrial found- 
ation can be laid.”’ 

Mr. Babson’s words confirm the message 
which Tulsa has been delivering to American 
industry. Oklahoma, with approximately 2% 


‘One of two states destined for 
great development,” Jays Babson 


of the nation’s area and 2% of its population, 
has 2.9% of its agricultural production, or 
nearly 50% again more than her share—and 
10.2% of the nation’s mineral production, or 
Jive times her share. Seventeenth state in area, 
she is one of only six states producing over a 
billion dollars worth of raw materials annually. 

Tulsa is the wealth center and the indus- 
trial capital of this great state, for the terri- 
tory within a ninety-mile radius of Tulsa, 
representing 33% of the state’s area, produces 
59% of the state’s raw material wealth. This 
small area is the world’s leading center of Send for 
fuel production, accounting for 16% of the 
world’s petroleum and 17% of the nation’s 
natural gas, and containing most of Okla- 
homa’s huge coal reserves of 79 billion tons. 
Tulsa offers every facility required by in- 
dustry, and the Tulsa Industrial Finance 
Corporation is prepared to aid in financ- 
ing industrial enterprises. 

Our 80-page Industrial Survey presents 
a story of startling opportunities. It will 
be sent to business executives without obli- 
gation. Attach coupon to 
your letterhead and mail. 


This Survey 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 


TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. T, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Please send me without obligation your 
Industrial Survey of Tulsa. 
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Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest - 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 
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On the Midway 


(See map p. 56) 
Close to the crenelated, neo-Gothic heart 


of the University of Chicago is one “Doc” 
Bratfish. Few Chicago men-students in 
the last 25 years have not had a shave & 
haircut from him. He it is who each year 
examines upper lips and fires a gun to 
start the seniors’ mustache-growing con- 
test, rewarding the most luxuriant growth 
with a shaving mug, the most girlish down 
with hair restorer.* 

Barber Bratfish did not arrive upon the 
Chicago scene in time to serve such il- 
lustrious undergraduates as Milton Sills 
and Carl Van Vechten (class of 1903). 
But among the many now-famed names 
and faces which Barber Bratfish has known 
ahead of the world are Homer Guck 
(1904, now publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner), William Patterson 
MacCracken (1909, until lately Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics), 
Arthur Burton Rascoe (1911-13) now 
associate editor of Plain Talk), Lawrence 
H. Whiting (1913, now president of Indi- 
ana Limestone Co.), Charles Glore (1910, 
now manager of Field, Glore & Co., in- 
vestments). And in the class of 1907 
Barber Bratfish well knew the stripling 
figure of Harold Higgins Swift, now vice 
president of Swift & Co. (packers) and 
till a familiar figure at the university, of 
whose board of trustees he is president. 

“Many of the great men the university 
will bring forth are now young men on 





International 


3ARBER BRATFISH 


He gets them young. 


their way,” said Mr. Swift last week while 
discussing what he and Barber Bratfish 
and all other good Chicago University 
men had most in mind—the induction of 
Chicago’s new president, the youngest big- 
university president in the land. 

The young-man tradition is strong at 
young-but-big Chicago. 

A Chicago college was founded in 1856 
with a land grant obtained by its first 
board chairman, famed Stephen Arnold 
Douglas, when he was U. S. Senator. But 
1886 it failed and died, lacking money. 
{ was an entirely new institution that 


ee 


* 
_*Cravens who refuse to compete are ducked 
i the slime of botany pond. 





arose, six years later, out of three things: 
1) Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed’s desire 
to establish a Chicago college foundation; 
2) The American Baptist Education Soci- 
ety’s desire for a college somewhere; 3) 
John Davison Rockefeller’s decision to 
found a college either in New York or Chi- 
cago. Mr. Rockefeller (always referred 
to since as ““The Founder’’) gave $600,000. 
Marshall Field gave the site, worth $125,.- 
ooo on the Midway where the World’s 
Fair of 1893 was to be held. The charac- 
ter of the institution was contributed by 
William Rainey Harper, the 35-year-old 
Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
at Yale whom the founders asked to be 
their first president. Young-man Harper 
said: “I am not interested in starting a 
college. But I am interested in starting 
a great university.’* 

Seven years after President Harper took 
office, a boy was born to William James 
Hutchins and his wife, in Brooklyn. Wil- 
liam James Hutchins is now president of 
Little Berea College (Berea, Ky.). The 
son, who was named Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, now 30, is the young man who, 
called like William Rainey Harper from 
Yale, was inducted as President Harper’s 
fourth successor at Chicago.+ 

How successfully Chicago’s university 
has built up, not only as a great educa- 
tional plant beneath the midwestern sky, 
but as a civic and social project far more 
present in the minds of Chicagoans than, 
for example, Columbia is in New Yorkers’ 
minds or the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphians’, was suggested by the 
list of people who accepted invitations to 
the Hutchins inaugural last week. It was 
a list much like the roster of first-nighters 
at the opening of Chicago’s new Civic 
Opera House (Time, Nov. 4, 18). In- 
cluded were: President & Mrs. James 
Simpson of Marshall Field & Co.; Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen (drug stores); 
Harold Leonard Stuart (Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., brokers) and his socialite sister; Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick (daughter 
of Founder Rockefeller, onetime wife of 
Trustee Harold Fowler McCormick) and 
her bosom socialite friend Mrs. Waller 
Borden; onetime Governor & Mrs. Frank 
Orren Lowden; Senator & Mrs. Charles 
Samuel Deneen; Editorial Writer & Mrs. 
Tiffany Blake of the Tribune ; Miss Caro- 
line (‘Madame X”’) Kirkland, society 
colyumist of the Tribune; and Artist 
Frederick Clay Bartlett and his socialite 
sister; Bishop & Mrs. Charles Palmerston 
Anderson (he is the new presiding officer 


*Biggest U. S. enrollments: 


NN eho ce wax oanc aloe wae 36,000 
5 a eee whee . 24,000 
0. =<. Celt. .... 18,000 
ee et Wig ev eR eaaden 15,000 
NE STS ee eee ree 13,000 
ee . 13,000 
CRICOOD: 2220s 12,000 
Minnesota ....... esaee wr tne 
| 10,000 
U. of Pittsburgh. . 10,000 
Pe rer ere 9,000 
PommayWweeia, 6 five cea owes "9/080 


+The three others: Harry Pratt Judson, 
1906-23; Ernest DeWitt Burton, 1923-25; Max 


Mason, 1925-28. 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Mr. 
& Mrs. Louis Eckstein (he backs the 
Ravinia Opera); Mr. & Mrs. Kellogg Fair- 
bank (she, a potent socialite Democrat); 
Mrs. Bertha Baur (socialite Republican) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arch Wilkinson Shaw (Pres- 
ident Hoover consults him on business). 

Most such Chicagoans send their chil- 
dren to eastern colleges.* But they are 
city-loyal to the extent of attending an 
induction ceremony and they respect the 
aura of culture which the Chicago faculty 
casts over fashionable Chicago dinner ta- 
bles. 

Respectfully conscious, too, are Chi- 
cagoans that it is a civic honor to be on 
the university’s board of trustees, now 29 











PRESIDENT HUTCHINS 


Chicago’s best attended. 


strong. Besides such generous, longtime 
trustees as Julius Rosenwald, Martin 
Antoine Ryerson and Chairman Swift, 
who all live within a few blocks of the 
campus, and such illustrious out-of-town- 
ers as Charles Evans Hughes of Manhat- 
tan, George Otis Smith of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey in Washington and Steelman 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton of Cleveland (elected 
last. week), the board includes new-risen 
leaders of business and finance like Presi- 
dent Sewell Lee Avery of U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Harry B. Gear of Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Charles Revell Holden of the 
Union Trust Co., Robert L. Scott of Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co, (department store), 
Albert W. Sherer of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan (advertising agents), John Stuart of 
Quaker Oats Co. (Chairman of Princeton’s 
trustees). 

Induction. A block east of the dun- 
colored house provided for the University 
of Chicago’s president (in the barn of 
which Mrs. Hutchins will sculp and not 
keep an automobile), facing the broad 
Midway across the street from John D. 


*Chicago’s forte is research and post-graduate 
work. Half its graduates go forth as preachers 
and pedagogs; 119 of them have become college 
presidents. Last week University of Chicago 
students voted the Bible their Favorite Book. 
More than 40% of the enrolment are graduate 
students. President Hutchins says: “A Univer- 
sity is not primarily for social contacts. You 
can get those at any country club.” 


VIATION 


ORGES 


HEAD 


One of the surest in- 
dications of aviation 
progress is the enroll- 
ment of student flyers 
—since, obviously, no 
more planes can be 
sold than there are 
men and women to fly 
them. 





More than a thousand fly- 
ing students now enrolled 
in Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service schools indicate 
clearly how Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation is, at one and 
the same time, engineering 
and manufacturing its prod- 
ucts and expanding the 
market for the increased 
sale of those products. 
Just one more example of 
sound organization and 
far-seeing management. 





James C. WILLSON 


& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 


Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 


a aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 








Take TIME 
— it’s Brief 


1BOOKS for GIFTS 


Give books this Christmas! Lastin, 
—always appreciated. Fiction, mea oy 
ture, Romance, ~— Entertain- 
ment, Information; new gift books for 
gTrown-upsand children at reduced prices 
—alllistedin “*Boeks for Everybody”’,a 

) — —_ ute that makes se- 
ection easy. Prices attrac- 
tive. Write for copy today, FREE 
Magazine ptions at Unusual Rates 


Subscri 
N.Y. Publishing Co., Dept.8-T,25 Dominick St., NewYork 


| memory of his wife. 
| procession formed, young President Hutch- 


| score other college presidents, 


| honorary LL.D’s.)* 
| were delegates from leading learned soci- 
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Rockefeller’s $1,500,000 chapel, stands 
Ida Noyes Hall, the women’s centre, given 


| by the late La Verne Noyes (“Dealer in 


inventor of the aeromotor) in 
Here the induction 


People,” 


ins preceded by the trustees and by five- 
including 
his father, and by the faculty. (In store 
for Hutchins Sr. and Trustee Ryerson were 
Also preceding him 


eties, education boards, foundations. After 


| the grave march to the chapel, Inductor 


Swift conducted ceremonies of which his 
own short speech was a major part. 

Said he: 
and wisdom, 
scholarship. 
for truth. ... 
our young men and young women... . 
for broad sympathy, high perspective on 


united with enthusiasm for 


| the values of human life, and helpfulness 


in the problems of our civilization.” 
Replied President Hutchins: “No man 
can come to the presidency of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago without being awed by | 


the University and its past. . . . We are 
studying and propose to study problems 
that do not fit readily into the traditional 


departmental pattern of a university. . . . | 


What is clear is that we must proceed to 
give opportunities for coéperation to those 
who have felt the need of them. We must 
regard the University as a whole... . 
Comparisons of salaries among universities 
are irrelevant and harmful. For the ques- 
tion is: can we now get the kind of men 
we want to go into education? It will 
never be settled until professorial salaries 
are such as to make scholarship respected 
in the United States.” 

Display. In the afternoon and all the 


| next day the University showed off. In- 


duction evening there was a huge banquet 
at the Palmer House. The students had 


no classes Induction Day, but the faculty | 


were at their posts. Visitors were taken 
through classrooms, laboratories, clinics; 
were allowed to poke into the University 


| press, oldest (1892) U. S. college print- 


shop; saw Police-Professor August Voll- 


mer’s sphygmanometer (lie detector) in | 
May | 
Museum, housing | 


the Social Science Building (Time, 
27). In the Haskell 
the Oriental Institute’s work, upon which 
much Chicago money is lavished, was 
exhibited the archaeological ‘research of 


| 
Professor James Henry Breasted, whose | 


red-bound ancient history many a school 
must study. Through its local Community 
Research Committee, the University 
makes its closest contact with the city. In 
the research committee’s workshop were 


| shown compilations of information of edu- 


cation, commerce, government,t labor, 


| vice and the gangsterism for which Chi- | 
cago is ill-famed, to which the University 
| is a standing, striving antidote. 


*Still a third who was to have received an 
LL.D. was Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. Day before the ceremony, he telegraphed 
that he was unavoidably detained in Washington. 
His reason: Constant vigil at the bed-side of 
Secretary of War Good, who died a few hours 
before it was time for Secretary 
train for Chicago. 

tProfessor Charles Edward 
Politics ‘departinent ran for mayor in 1911. He 
was called “unofficial premier of Chicago’? dur- 
ing the mayoralty (1923-27) of his good friend 
William Emmett Dever. 


“We ask from you courage | 


We ask for zeal in the search | 
We ask for inspiration of | 








Wilbur to en- | 


Merriam of the | 
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TRULY 
A MODERN 
HOTEL 


A splendid hotel in 
a splendid city. You 
will enjoy its atmos- 
phere, its food and 
its service. 600 rooms, 
each outside, with 
bath, servidor and 
circulating ice water 


$3.00 up. 


Powers Hotel, Rochester, N.Y, under 
same management 


BOOKS 


Have your name 
placed onthemail 
ing list 0! this fa- 
mous bookshop. 
Write 1 Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell 
bookseller end 
Publisher, 27 Lewis 
Street, Hartford 
Connecticut, for 
list cf his own 
publications 


THERE are thousands of 
periodicals—There is just 
ONE Newsmagazine 


Air Travel Insurance 
Annual Accident Policies... 


no restrictions on air line trav- 
el... at no extra cost. q Life 


and accident policies ana- 
lyzed for flying restrictions. 


AVIATION PROTECTION, INC. 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 William Street New York City 


ANEW ROAD 


Walking — the prescription 
for health—brings greater 
lung power and resultant 
increases in pep and vigor. 
ow, a mechanical road 
brings all this renewed vi- 
tality to you in the con- 
venience and nf of 
your own home. 
Start the Day onan 
EVERLAST ROAD- 
O-HEALTH 
A ten minute walk, 
turned into a jogtrot, 


then into a sprint, fol- 
lowed by a shower is 
the formula for apply 
ing yourself with new 
vigor to your day's 
activitie: 

Sturdily built to lasta 
lifetime. Equipped 
with a speedometer 
that turns your exer- 
cise into play. 
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“She ORIGINAL Copper Steel / 


Introduced in 1911, the tonnage of our 
various sheets of Keystone quality has 
grown from 5,000 to upwards of 300,000 
tons annually, because of KrysToNE 
ability to give longer service. Supplied 
in Black and Galvanized Sheets, Culvert 
and Flume Stock, Formed Roofing 
and ected Products, and Reaiing Tin. 


AMERICAN 


Steel Sheets for Every Purpose 
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The Galvanizing Pot— 
Coating the Sheets with Zinc 





KeysTonE Copper Steel Sheets are used for car roofing and new 
car construction. The United States Reclamation, Forestry, and 
Public Road Departments use KEysTOneE for culverts and flumes. 
Specify KEysTone for greater rust-resistance in roofing, siding, A 

spouting, gutters, sheet metal work, metal lath, and similar uses. Send for copy of *“*Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ booklet. 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate ne rey ar 
chy General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Td. MR Oe 
eases Sussioiany OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION = __.- > 


no a — ne PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 2 a 





AMERICAN BRIDGE ComPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE Genes STEEL COMPANY 
ERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
ERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributers—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Lxport Distridutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 























































































































RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . 


Division of 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





He go 


HARLES L. MORGAN, of 

Fort Worth, Texas, a well- 
known attorney for oil and gas “s 
interests in the Southwest, is one of the many 
successful business men who have capitalized 
on aif transportation. 


Recently two clients appeared at his office bring- 
ing news of a “gusher” that had come in the night 
before in a remote section of the West Texas oil 
fields. Land lying close to the new well was still 
open to prospecting—dquick, decisive action was 
vitally necessary to secure rights to the property. 
A pilot himself, Mr. Morgan borrowed an airplane 
from a friend. Within 3} hours he had visited 
the state land office, prepared claim papers and 


t the Business 


See eee 






filed them in the proper coun- 
ty. First to file, his clients 
received the award—while Mr. 
Morgan, convinced of the dollars and cents 
value of a private plane, used his day’s fee to 
purchase a new Ryan Brougham for himself. 


Today, business men in ever-increasing number 
are finding Ryan airplanes valuable assets in 
the pursuit of their daily taskks—in getting there 
ahead of slow-traveling competition. 


In business or pleasure Ryan airplanes—with 
their speed of 140 miles per hour and radius of 
700 miles—save valuable time. Let us tell you 
more about Ryan transportation. Our illustrated 


catalog will be sent upon request. 


RYAN 


Builders of Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis” 


4 ba] 4 4 4 ba] 4 
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Robertson, Missouri 


Union Trust Building, Detroit 
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MEDICINE 


Prevention of Blindness 


Of the 150,000 children born on earth 
each day,* at least 200 who live will be 
blind. The League of Red Cross Societies 
figures 2,390,000 blind in the world, 
105,000 of them in the U. S. China, with 
the greatest population, has the most 
blind. Dr. Harvey James Howard, who 
spent 14 years in China before he became 
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eyed person is not blind technically. Nor 
is the usual near-sighted person. 

Causes of Blindness are chiefly tra- 
choma, venereal disease, babies’ sore eyes 
(only three out of five eye infections at 
birth are due to gonococci), congenital 
defects, smallpox, glaucoma, accidents. 

Preventive Work. The U. S. society 
and the Red Cross are trying to reduce the 
world’s incidence of blindness by pre- 
ventive work—by educating mothers and 
communities to the use of silver nitrate on 
every new-born’s eyes, by getting chil- 
















Lewis HERBERT Carris & ERNEST FuCHS 


They are the prime enemies of Blindness. 


director of the McMillan Hospital of St. 
Louis and of the department of ophthal- 
mology in Washington University Medical 
School, once wrote: “If a procession of 
the totally blind people in China should 
pass ir review in single file before the 
President of China at the rate of 2,000 
per hour without stopping day or night, 
the President would go without sleep for 
one whole month. There are probably 
not less than one-half million of people in 
China today who are blind in both eyes; 
probably five million more who are blind 
in One eye, and at least 15 million who are 
nearly blind, many of whom will be totally 
blind within a few years.” 


To reduce such numbers and _ prevent 
blindness in at least the U. S., the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
met at St. Louis last week. William 
Howard Taft is honorary president of the 
Society; William Fellowes Morgan, Man- 
hattan cold storage tycoon, president; 
Lewis Herbert Carris, managing director. 
Most distinguished guest was Dr. Ernest 
Fuchs, 79, gold-spectacled professor- 
emeritus of ophthalmology at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, “dean” of the profes- 
sion, 

Blindness Defined. Fixing on a defini- 
ion of blindness was a difficulty. The U. S. 
definition is “inability to see well enough 
(0 read even with the aid of glasses,” or 
for illiterates “inability to distinguish 
lorms and objects with sufficient distinct- 
hess.” The Society prefers the British legal 
description: “too blind to be able to read 
the ordinary school books used by chil- 
dren,” and “unable to perform any work 
for which eyesight is essential.” A one- 


Pinidieeis 


*Estimate by Harvard Professor Edward Mur- 
Tay East. 


dren’s eye clinics established, by teaching 
teachers to recognize impaired vision, by 
trying to eradicate trachoma, by prevent- 
ing accidents and eye strain in industries. 
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Mental Hygiene 

Yale’s President James Rowland Angell 
believes he has the sanest group of stu- 
dents in the world. That is because Yale 
was the first university to hire a staff 
psychiatrist. When a Yale man shows ab- 
normality President Angell sends him to 
that psychiatrist, at present Dr. Clements 
Collard Fry. If Dr. Fry cannot straighten 
the student out, the boy is expelled. Only 
this month Yale dismissed two men, one a 
mental case, the other a sensual one. So 
President Angell boasted at the 2oth anni- 
versary dinner of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in Manhattan’s Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

The national committee which the once 
“insane” Clifford Whittingham Beers or- 
ganized has successfully toiled in all states 
to improve the custody and treatment of 
the mentally unbalanced. With the help of 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness’ commonwealth 
fund, it has established child guidance 
clinics to prevent mental troubles. Twenty- 
seven other countries have taken up the 
movement. Their representatives will meet 
at Washington next May as the First In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
President Hoover is honorary president of 
the congress. Dr. William Alanson White 
of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Washington, 
who spoke lengthily at the Manhattan din- 
ner last week, is actual president. Banker 
Thomas William Lamont is treasurer. 


AERONAUTICS 





Big Planes 


Rabelais’ jocose giant Pantagruel, under 
whose tongue a whole army once hid, 
might find the s5oo0-ft. U. S. plane now 
being designed no wonder. But certainly 
the Arabian roc, which carried off ele- 
phants for its nestlings as an eagle rapes 
a mouse, would shy from the monstrous 
thing U. S. engineers propose to build for 
$5,000,000. Who the financiers are, who 
the builders, was kept secret. That it was 
a bona fide project Harry Westcott of 
Westcott & Mapes, Inc., New Haven and 
Manhattan engineering firm, testified im- 
mediately after Governor John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut had predicted such a 
ship at a dinner of New Haven’s august 
Union League Club. Westcott & Mapes 
are now estimating their bids on the struc- 
tural work of not one, but two such planes. 
The builders expect that the first will be 
wrecked by the ineptitude of navigators 
with such a mighty machine. The les- 
sons they learn in wrecking the first plane 
they can apply to flying the second. Each 
will have at least a dozen 1,000-h. p. 
motors, will be able to carry 500 passen- 
gers, 104 crew. Aerodynamic calculations 
suggest that they should be able to fly 
so high, so powerfully that reduced wind 
resistance will enable them to flit between 
Manhattan and London in six hours. 

To these stupendities the present “big- 
gest” planes already successfully flown 
are as hawks to eagles. They were de- 
signed by Claude Dornier,* Hugo Junkers, 
Adolph Rohrbach and Gianni Caproni re- 
spectively. (A German engineer, proba- 
bly one of the three aforementioned, is 
the consultant on motive power for the 


U. S. ships.) Measurements of their 
“biggests”’: 

Winc- LENGTH TOTAL 

Span, Ft. Fr. Morors H. P. 

PINE 255... aralalete 160 130 12 6,300 

Se 155 90 6 6,000 

FUMROTE cece .-148 75 4 2,400 

ROMGECE occcenss 121 72 2,250 


- 3 

These ships, designers hope, will be able 
to make regular transoceanic trips. Big- 
gest U. S. seaplane is Major Reuben Hollis 
Fleet’s Consolidated Commodore: span 
100 ft., length 62 ft., 2 motors, 1,050 h. p. 
Biggest U. S. land plane is Anthony Her- 
man Gerard Fokker’s F-32, span 99 ft., 
length 70 ft., 4 motors, 2,100 h. p. These 
have just been tried out and sold for South 
American passenger service. 

Bigger than any of these is the flying 
boat which Germany’s Edmund Rumpler 
says he is designing. It is to have 10 
motors with 10,000 h. p. capacity, accom- 
modations for 135 passengers and 35 crew. 


Flights & Flyers 

Lowell Smith’s Cross. For demon- 
strating six years ago the feasibility of 
air re-fueling, Capt. Lowell H. Smith last 
week received his Distinguished Service 
Flying Cross. His flight companion, Lieut. 
John P. Richter, already had his Cross. 

Eielson to the Rescue. Icebound off 

*He sailed last week to attend a Manhattan 
meeting of the board of directors of Dornier 
Motors Aircraft Corp. of America, which Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. recently formed to make his 
big seaplanes in the U. S. (Time, Nov. 4). 





EW modes of travel...new world markets shift- 

ing and re-focusing with popular demand... 
modern business trends, lightning swift in acceleration. 
Change!) OPPORTUNITY! ...... 
Jacksonville, focal point of Southeastern America, 
Gateway to Florida and to the growing markets of a 
great empire along the South Atlantic Seaboard, 
offers a logical distribution center for commerce, for 
industry, for agriculture . . . . . sw ee 
Transportation facilities... air, rail, highway, water... 
meet at the commercial cross-roads of a new world 
of business...at Jacksonville. Join in a new indus- 
trial awakening! Investigate Jacksonville! 

ou me. 


Believers in. 


acksonville. 
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Cape North, Siberia and 500 miles from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, were two ships con- 
taining 14 men and a maid, also $1,000,000 
worth of white fox, squirrel and other 
Siberian furs. At Fairbanks was Carl Ben 
Eielson, Arctic and Antarctic flyer, now 
general manager of Alaskan Airways. To 
the rescue flew he, took off the furs and 
the humans. 

Passenger. Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
wife’s aunt, Mrs. Hoffman, 70, once de- 
clared that she would never ride in an 
ocean steamer, much less an airplane. Col. 
Roosevelt is now Governor of Porto Rico. 


| Last week aged Mrs. Hoffman flew to San 


Juan from Miami to spend the fashionable 


| Antillean season. 


Asa 


© Horse Show 


Whenever the National Horse Show is 
held in Madison Square Garden, a bow- 
legged groom is procured from somewhere, 
dressed in a red coat, and stationed with 
the top-hatted judges in the middle of the 
tanbark. Conrad’s band plays “Hearts and 
Flowers” and Alexander Boss, the New- 
port, R. I., policeman who plays postillion 
on William H. Vanderbilt’s coach, renders 
“Where Has My Little Dog Gone?” and 


: | “Pop Goes the Weasel.” Thus it has been 
| for many years. Thus it was last week. 


in spite of all nebulous rumors that new 
blood and new money have sullied the 
Horse Show, that the best people were 
not going to exhibit. Once more, out of 
the country’s stablefuls of thoroughbreds, 
a few achieved distinction. 

Likely Lady has been known all over 
the country and won blues everywhere ex- 
cept in Chicago, where she was sick. 


| Robert Moreland, famed Kentucky horse- 
| trader, bred her. Mr. & Mrs. Harold 


Palmer of Grosse Point, Mich., own her. 
One James Thompson rode her, sitting 
back in the Kentucky style to accentuate 


| the machine-like rhythm of her action. She 


won the most important class for saddle 
horses. 

Tan Bark, an aged black gelding, won 
the international individual championship 
for military jumpers. Tan Bark com- 
mitted six and one-half faults but won be- 
cause Lieut. Francesco Formigli and his 
Italian Army mount got messed up on 4 
stone wall and the triple bars. 


Golden Gleam, with Capt. Stuart Blake 


| up, lost the Military Team Trophy for 
| the Canadians by committing 20} faults 
| after the rest of the team had made 4 


perfect score. The Polish team, with 2} 
faults, won the cup while hundreds ot 
Manhattan’s Polish citizenry outyelled 
their disgruntled Italian and Canadian 
neighbors in the gallery. 

Billet Doux, 8-year-old pony gelding 
owned by Ben R. Meyer of Beverly Hills. 
jauntily won the single harness class for 
horses under 13.2 hands. 

Seaton Pippin, famed hackney mare 
owned by Paul Moore of Morristown, 
N. J., beat all hackney mares her own 


| age and then all hackneys of any age for 


the hackney championship of the U. S. 
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SPORT 


Forcing v. Vanderbilting 


In a quiet, smoky room in Manhattan, 
32 of the foremost bridge-players of the 
U. S. met in fours last week to play for 
the Harold S. Vanderbilt Cup. At a 
corner table the donor of the cup sat, 
ruddy, youthful, in a brown business suit. 
Expert Sidney S. Lenz was sick and could 
not play, but Wilbur C. Whitehead was 
there, smiling through pince-nez attached 
ebscurely to his clothing by a neat black 
ribbon. Present were Ely Cuthbertson and 
his wife, Josephine, famed as the most 
dangerous married couple in bridge. All 
felt that the occasion was significant for 
something beside the trophy at stake. It 
was a contest between two basic theories 
of contract bridge. In recent months the 
“Vanderbilt convention” (Time, Sept. 30) 
—a bid of one club to oblige Partner 
to declare strength or weakness—has 
been losing caste. Replacing it has 
emerged a new convention, a “forcing” 
system in which the initial bidder, wanting 
stronger indication of his partner’s 
strength, bids not one club but two in any 
suit. After many cigarets had been smoked 
and much ice-water sipped from black 
goblets the Vanderbilt trophy was pre- 
sented to the team of the New York 
Bridge Whist ‘Club. The winners had 
used the new forcing system. So had the 
Cavendish Club team, which came in sec- 
ond, and so had the Knickerbocker Club 
team, which was third. Of all the teams 
in the room, only the one on which Mr. 
Vanderbilt played used his convention. 
He finished tied with another team in 
fifth place. 
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Slow Motion 

Chess matches last so long that they 
acquire an individual character, an at- 
mosphere, like that of a long book or a 
ponderous piece of music. When Dr. 
Alexander Alekhine and E. D. Bogoljubow 
began to play for the championship of 
the world last September in Wiesbaden 
it was soon evident that their match was 
unusual. It was no timid conflict between 
tivals mutually afraid of each other. It 
Was a sort of scherzo in slow motion. They 
explored obscure, experimental lines of 
play. Instead of brooding for hours in the 
approved fashion of chess masters, they 
became at times noticeably excited. At 
Heidelberg, Berlin, The Hague, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam chess followers saw the as- 
tounding spectacle of a challenger carrying 
4 match to the world’s champion. Once 
Bogoljubow, in defiance of all tradition, 
passed up a sure draw to gamble on a 
doubtful win. Last week, back in Wiesba- 
den, he startled onlookers by leaving his 
knight unprotected after an exchange of 
queens. Dr. Alekhine declined this Grecian 
sift. He only needed to draw to complete 
the 15} points that would decide the cham- 
Pionship and he got what he wanted with 
the rook and pawn ending. He had won 
1 games, lost 5, drawn 9. Immediately 
Seiior José Capablanca* mailed Dr. Alek- 
hine a challenge for a match to be played 
n Manhattan or in Bradley Beach, N. J. 


































*Whom Alekhine defeated two years ago. 














| Deyo ne wagon days are over for 
| Americans. Luxury train service has 
| become so universal within the United 
States that every traveler expects it. 

Now the same fast trains that have car. 
ried you south, join at Miami and Browns- 
ville with 12, miles of Pan American 
Airways through Latin America. 

Through tickets, through reservations, 
through service from your home city to 
Havana, Nassau, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America. ..This service 
opens a new world of travel pleasure and 
clips days or weeks of valuable time from 
the travel schedules of business men. 

Greater distances covered in shorter time 
. - - fewer days of actual travel and more 
days in the picturesque Latin countries 
below our borders. 


12,000 Miles of 


Passenger Airways 


The greatest unified system of airways in 





the Western hemisphere and second in 
efficiency to none, is Pan American Air- 
ways. Serving twenty-one countries, carry- 
ing passengers over routes totaling 12,000 
miles, it is the most important extension 
to travel convenience in recent years. 


oo, aan 


SPEED -oi course 
cand Luxury all the way 


° HAVANA-NASSAU-LATIN AMERICA 


‘\, 


Through Service with these 
Famous Trains 






Direct-connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK — 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades... Lv. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO — 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 

Floridan . . . . Lv. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:00 p.m. 
Floridan... . Lv. 6:20 p.m. 


Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City——Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 

The American—Penn. R. R. 

Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 
from CHICAGO— 

51 hours to Mexico City: 

La Salle .... Lv. 11:25 a.m, 

Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m. 


from ST, LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 
Sunshine Speeial, Lv. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau — for home- 
nd travelers. 
For tickets and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the principal travel bureaus. To 


2:00 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. 


avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 Kast 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Football 

In moleskins and a fur-collared coat, 
Yale’s Albie Booth, being saved for Har- 
vard, sat on the bench where everyone 
could see him. On the field Donald Mc- 
Lennan, second substitute for Booth, after 
a scoreless first half, cut through tackle 
and around end to jam through one touch- 
down and lead the way for another. Eddie 
Wittmer and ten other hard-working 
Princetonians found they were up against 
a better team. Yale 13, Princeton o. 


Big Harmeson passed to a squat little 
fellow named Bill Woerner who, falling 
across Iowa’s line, gave Purdue its first 
Big Ten championship in 33 years. Purdue 
7, lowa o. 

Next week Purdue’s famed Backs 
Welch, Yunevich and Harmeson line up 
against Indiana in their final game. 


Members of Indiana’s Anti-Shave Club, 
wearing beards till their team had won a 


TIME 


game, saw a little back named George Ross 
score 14 points in the last ten minutes. 
Then the Club swarmed onto the field, 
waving shaving mugs, brushes. Indiana 


19, Northwestern 14. 


Whenever a huddle of Gophers held out 
their arms to catch a pass, a Michigan 
man popped up and _ intercepted it. 
Pharmer did some good passing and kick- 
ing for his own side. Michigan 7, Min- 
nesota 6. 


Coach Knute Rockne thought Southern 
California might be too strong for his 
boys. He kept them on defensive work 
all week, but when, from his movable bed 
on the sidelines, he saw them scored on, 
he decided the best defence was attack. 
Carideo and Savoldi did what was expected 
of them after that and Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Musick missed the extra point 
that would have tied the score. Notre 
Dame 13, U. S. C. 12. 





EMBARRASSING 


MOMENTS 


When you bring two delightful 


acquaintances together and find they 


divorced each other five years ago... 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD, 


© P. Lorillard 
Co., Est. 1760 
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Harvard wanted to save its regulars for 
Yale but had to put them in to beat a 
tough, unmannerly little team from Wor- 
cester, Mass. Harvard 12, Holy Cross 6. 


Against Dickinson the Army took a light 
drill without music, 89—7. 


The Navy’s sawmill buzzed 
Wake Forest, 61—o. 


through 


Gentle gained an average of eight yards 
every time he took the ball—172 yards in 
all. He scored Penn’s first touchdowns 
made extra points after its first and sec- 
ond, did most of the punting against a 
Columbia team outclassed by the Gentle- 
men, 20—o. 


Encouraged by numerous screaming 
girls who had come up for house-party 
week, Williams neatly won the Little 
Three championship from Amherst, 19—0. 

Octavius (‘“‘Toby’’) Uansa, a back born 
in Germany and brought up in Pittsburgh, 
played the first 14 minutes against Car- 
negie Tech. When he sat down for a rest 
the score was 21 to o. When he trotted 
to the showers at the end of the game, it 
was 34 to 13. 


A good team even without Alton Mar- 
sters, Dartmouth made the first touch- 
down. Then Cornell picked up a couple 
and kicked the goals. Dartmouth got 
another but was still behind. In the last 
60 seconds of the week’s most exciting 
game, the Dartmouth backs plugged out a 
touchdown the way they do in football 
movies. Dartmouth 18, Cornell 14. 


There was nothing to choose between 
the two lines but Colgate’s backfield was 
a little faster, their passes more accurate. 
Colgate 21, Syracuse o. 


Chunky McEver once more showed 
that short legs are the legs for muddy 
weather. Tennessee 13, Vanderbilt o. 


Washington & Lee played Virginia for 
the southern booby prize and tied, 13 
to 13. 


Beating the Army had made Illinois the 
choice against Chicago’s Coach Stagg and 
his quarterback son. Sure enough Frosty 
Peters and Schultz and Yanuskus did the 


trick, 20—6.* 


Georgia Tech managed to play even with 
Alabama until Tony Holm broke loose. 
Alabama 14, Georgia Tech o. 


Last week Tackle Henry Luoma of 
Santa Clara died of appendicitis. After 
attending church services for him, his 
team bewildered Stanford with their passes 
and even held huge Herb Fleischhacker 
and his friends when they came through 
the line. Santa Clara 13, Stanford 7. 


*The day was “Dad’s Day” at Urbana, Ill. 
At two a. m., morning after the game, Sherill 
Elmer Shoaff and his stalwart deputies raided the 
Gamma Eta Gamma fraternity house, arreste? 
four students there, charged them with ‘legging 
home-made gin to fellow students. Ten gallons 
of alcohol were found stored in a trunk. 
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.Increasing numbers of America’s prominent 
business executives are appreciating the ad- 
vantage of modernized offices, “‘quietized” with 
carpets. This is the office of Mr. Farnnam 
YARDLEY, president of Jenkins Bros.-“Valves 


ven with 
e loose. 


ir passes 
chhacker 
through 


en gallons 
nk. 


RE you reading this in your office? If so, pause a min- 
wW\ ute and listen. Noise? Let’s analyze it! 

‘= Inside—voices, first of all, somedeepand rumbling; 
others high-pitched and penetrating . . . the steady 
murmur of questions asked and answered ..zstaccato- 

ing typewriters and the rip of adding machines...telephones 
tinging insistently...the ceaseless click of heels on 
hard floors... 


Outside—motor horns, strident and relentless; cars 
stopping and starting . .. pneumatic hammers dinning half 
a block away .. . trolleys grinding ’round a corner... 


Noise? Yes, a “sound” picture of bedlam—and of the 
Pp 
average business office! 


* * * 

You are an American business manand thereforeacreator. 
Creation implies thought. You must think—and thinking 
demands quiet. Why not have quiet where your think- 
ing is most productive—where thinking has a dollars-and- 


0 1929 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


for 65 Years. 


cents value—in your office, just as you have quiet at home? 

Carpets can give you this all-accomplishing quiet. More 
and more business executives are “quietizing” their offices 
with them. For carpets deaden direct noise within, and 
help to absorb, blotter-like, the incessant outside racket. 

Mohawk has produced a carpet weave specially adapted 
to the hard wear of the modern business office. It is called 
“Capital” Broadloom and it comes in 23 single-toned 
colors and a variety of widths up to 18 feet-—to avoid seams. 


And not only will Mohawk carpets “quietize” your 
office. Wisely selected, they will help to create just the 
atmosphere a successful business needs in its executive 
offices. They can be chosen to reflect the “personality” 
of your business. 

There is a Mohawk contract supply dealer near yous 
Why not consult him? 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 





e e 
prescribed for your Business 
—His prescription—a permanent record—would prob- 

ably be written in Eternal—a permanent ink. 

Why not prescribe this same protection for all of 
your writings and records? 

When you see the crisp-black writing of Higgins’ 
Eternal, you realize immediately why it is the choice 
of discriminating executives everywhere. 

Made only by 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.,271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


weer, GGINS’ 
0 terme 


MET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
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TIME 


Christwas Gilt 


Strange Tales 


from the 


CIENCE NEWS-LETTER is a 
% weekly enjoyed by the general 

reader who thrills to the new and 
unusual. It has a specific appeal to 
those with a scientific leaning. 

Science News-Letter brings news 
from Nature's great outdoors... in- 
sects... wild flowers... beast and 
birds of the field and forest .. . fish 
and creatures of the sea. 

Ancient civilizations are made to 
live again by the spade of the ar- 
chaeologist . . . adventures in strange 
lands . . . explorations . . . provide 
romantic stories in Science News- 
Letter. 

When astronomers probe new uni- 
verses ... or amateurs chase meteors 
... When chemists and physicists 
discover elements in the making... 
you can star-gaze, guided by maps in 
this weekly. 

Science News-Letter makes a fine 
and an intelligent Christmas Gift. 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


Gift card*covering year’s 
subscription, $5.00 


Introductory offer, $1 ey dimen 


2115B Street Washington, D.C, 


FOR 





with 


Flowers 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Grocer 

In Atlanta, Ga., Samuel Feldman, 
grocer, looked across his counter at a smil- 
ing Negro who was pointing a pistol at him. 

“T’m back,” said the Negro. 

“Where have you been?” asked Grocer 
Feldman. 

“On my vacation.” 

Grocer Feldman then emptied his till, 
gave the contents ($45) to the Negro, who 





GROCER FELDMAN 
For him, no holiday. 


disappeared into the night. Later Grocer 
Feldman went to the police. “It was the 
same man,” he declared, “and the same 
pistol.” 

Grocer Feldman should know. Six times 
since January has his little store been en- 
tered and robbed by the same glib, ebony 
thief. The procedure has almost become a 
ritual. The Negro customarily surveys the 
store about closing hour (7:30 p. m.) to 
see that Grocer Feldman is alone, then im- 
mediately enters with his pistol. Usually 
nothing is said. Grocer Feldman smiles 
wanly and calmly gives his money to the 
black man. The first time he got $87. His 
succeeding visits netted him $49, $57, $54, 
$30. This year, Grocer Feldman was 
unable to take his family away for a holi- 
day. 

a 
Slugs 

In San Francisco one Edward Hiebel 
was sued for $20,500 damages by Mrs. 
Alvena Marchant because he dropped tele- 
phone slugs down her back and she broke 
her leg in trying to avoid him. 
Jokester 

In Chicago, Gilva McClathie’s wife 
haled him to court, sued for divorce. She 
said her husband sent her to the kitchen 
every morning, then, with admonitions 0 
“Don’t peek,” hid her daily 75¢ allowance 
somewhere in another room. Mrs. Mc- 
Clathie’s complaint was that some days 
she could not find the money, went hungry: 
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Service 


In Chicago, Mrs. Rose Carfora sued for 
divorce, charging that two years ago her 
husband, Dr. Alphonse Carfora, brought 
his first, divorced wife back to the home, 
relegated Rose and her children to the 
cellar where they washed, cooked and did 
odd jobs for the doctor and his mistress. 

— + 
Bath 


In Chicago, thieves entered the home of 
J. G. Haber, sausage manufacturer. They 
found Mr. Haber snoozing by the radio, 
Mrs. Flossy Haber singing in the bathtub. 
Opening the bathroom door, they tossed 
Mrs. Haber a wrap, made her get them her 
jewel box, contents valued at $8,100. 
poe. 





Beggar 


In Warsaw, Poland, Moses Feingold, 70, 
beggar, learned that his brother John, who 
had emigrated to the U. S., whom he had 
not seen for 65 years, had bequeathed him 
$1,000,000. Beggar Feingold went insane. 


— 





Boy 

In Alton, Ill., Robert Wadlow, 11, was 
measured. He stood 6 ft. 11 in. tall, 
weighed 230 Ibs., wore a size 27 shoe (17 
inches, heel-to-toe). 


—— + 
Thrift 


In Atlanta, Ga., one Helen Smith told a 
housekeeper that she was a police officer 
so that she might enter the house, put in a 
telephone call free of charge. 


—— 





Evidence 


In Lincoln, Neb., a bottle was intro- 
duced as evidence in a liquor case. After 
the judge had examined and shaken it, it 
exploded, spouted its contents to the ceil- 
ing. 

—_—_ 


Franchise 


In Manhattan, Roger Maloney, 21, ap- 
prehended with a stolen automobile, ex- 
plained that he had taken it because he 
wanted to drive to Schenectady to vote. 
o— 





Sale 


In Eliza, Ill., bills have been posted an- 
houncing the public auction of the entire 
town, which comprises general store, drug 
store, barber shop, pool rooms, community 
building, grammar school. 


> 
© 








Counterfeiter 


In Milan, Italy, a woman tried to pay a 
thopkeeper with coins of suspiciously 
aden color. He turned her over to the 
police. While she wailed, protested she 
was not a counterfeiter, they examined her 
tandbag, found that a small thermometer 
tad broken, releasing mercury which had 
‘med amalgam on the coins. 


Miller Hs 


In Sandy Lake, Manitoba, aged Paul 
Boychuk, miller, proudly inspected a giant 
stist-grinder which he had invented many 
years ago. It included a strange lumber 
lamework, a steam engine, a mighty 
toulder whirling rapidly in air. As he 
watched, the revolving stone split into 
‘ountless fragments. A 150-lb. piece struck 
Miller Boychuk, killed him. 








If JEAN LAFITTE 


Should Return Today— 


HOULD Jean Lafitte, colorful character of pirate fame, return to the 


Isle of Galveston to survey the quiet, beautiful waters of the land- 
locked harbor wherein his ships found refuge from storm and enemy alike, 
he perhaps might register profound amazement; or sob—for no worthy 
pirate could gaze without emotion on such a scene. Rich treasures every- 
where. Cargoes worth a king’s ransom loading and unloading in endless 
streams to and from the holds of majestic ships that have no sails—and 
strange boxes on wheels drawn by noisy, smoking horses of iron, from 


whence treasure galore pours into warehouses already filled to the point 
of bursting. 


More than a century has passed since Jean Lafitte visualized the advan- 
tage of this natural harbor. Today man’s genius has developed a port 
second to none for efficiency and speed in handling cargoes. Modern piers 
offer berthing space forover 100 of the largest seagoing vessels at one time. 
Concrete, sprinkler systemed warehouses 
offer adequate storage space. Sixty-nine 


steamship lines operate from Galveston to 
the ports of the world. 

















Under centralized unit management the 
Port of Galveston has been able to analyze 
—and solve the problems of individual 
shippers. Experts in the movement of any 
commodity are at your service to assist you 
in economical operation from raw material 
to finished product. We believe we can 
reduce your costs, save you time, trouble 


and money. May we prove it? Communi- 
cate with 


Galveston Wharf Company 
Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, Gen. Mer. 
Dept. 156 Galveston, Texas 
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WANT a new bus:ness 
profession of your own, 
DO } U: with all the trade you 
can attend to? Then be- 


come a foot correctionist, 
and in a few weeks earn big income in service fees—not 
medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, no 
further capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 
Address 
STEPHENSON LABORATORY 


TIME 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt Far East 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Gis TOURS 


447T—Park een Building 
ston, Massachusetts 





5 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 





OUND COPIES of Time Are 
June, 1929) $5 Postpaid. 


We always do 
as the Romans do 


Once you pass the boundaries of the United 
States you will find that even the electricity is 
different. Abroad they seem to have their own 
ideas about voltages, frequencies and such things 
that mean so much in a motor's life. And cli- 
mate—how could we forget climate! Manufac- 
turers of electrically powered devices who con- 
template an invasion of the foreign field will do 
well to avail themselves of our dearly purchased 
experience. We have made motors for service in 
every country on the globe, and we can tell you 
frankly that, electrically at least, it always pays 
to do as the Romans do—or the Scandinavians, 
for that matter. There are dry countries, wet 
countries, a miscellany of other little things and 
a rather special insulation that saves a world of 
trouble on all transoceanic jobs which you ought 
to know about. Why not let us tell you? 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the ex perience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, ne. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


Ready. — Volume XIII (January- 
Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

Nov. 22—Harry Ford Sinclair leaves 
jail. 

Nov. 23—Meeting of President Hooy- 
er’s Commission on Public Lands. 

Nov. 28—Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 2—Congress convenes in regular 
session. 

Dec. 5—President Hoover inaugurates 
Washington’s social season with a dinner 
to the diplomatic corps. 

Dec. 6-8—Convention of National 
Woman’s Party in Washington. 

Dec. 7—Vanguard of Philippine Inde- 
pendence Mission leaves Manila for Wash- 
ington. 


Foreign News 

Nov. 22—Opening night of the Ameri-, 
can Repertory Company at Theatre 
Femina, Paris. First production: The 
Road to Rome by Robert E. Sherwood. 

Dec. 5—Official visit of Italy’s King 
Vittorio Emanuele III to Pope Pius XI at 
Vatican City. 

Dec. 5—Polish Diet convenes after 
month’s postponement. 

Dec. 6—Finland’s Independence Day. 

Dec. to—Pan-American Conciliation and 
Arbitration Conference at Washington. 


Aeronautics 


Dec. 1-g—International Aeronautical 
Exposition at Chicago. 

Dec. 10-16—National Aviation Week in 
Mexico City. 

Dec. 12—16—International Civil Aero- 
nautics Conference at Washington. 


Medicine 
Dec. 1—Opening of the National Variety 
Artists Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





Science 

Nov. 28—Meeting of American Physical 
Society in Chicago. 
Business 

Dec. 3-6—Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, in Chicago. 

Dec. 12-13—Twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, in Manhattan. 


Education 


Dec. 7—Presentation of a bowl to Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chic: ago University “for 
making his ‘Y’ in life,” by the Montclair 
Yale Club, at Montclair, N. J. 


Music 
Dec. 3—Concert of the Cleveland Sym- 


phony Orchestra in Manhattan. 


Art 
Dec. 7—Close of first loan exhibit at 
the Museum of Modern Art in Manhattan. 


Animals 

Nov. 21-23—National Pet Show 
Manhattan. 
Sport 


FooTBaLt (Nov. 30) 
East: Boston College v. Holy Cross at 
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Boston; Army v. Notre Dame at New 
York; Navy v. Dartmouth at Philadelphia. 

South: Louisiana College v. Louisiana 
Tech at Pineville; North Carolina State v. 
South Carolina at Raleigh; Rice v. Baylor 
at Houston; Texas Christian v. Southern 
Methodist at Fort Worth. 

Midwest: Detroit v. Georgetown at De- 
troit; Loyola v. North Dakota at Chicago. 

West: Southern California v. Washing- 
ton State at Los Angeles. 

FooTBALL (Dec. 7) 

South: Duke v. North Carolina at Dur- 
ham; Georgia v. Georgia Tech at Athens; 
Louisiana Tech v. South Western Louisi- 
ana Institute at Ruston; Maryland v. 
Western Maryland at Baltimore; Tennes- 
see v. South Carolina at Knoxville. 
BICYCLING 

Nov. 30—Dec. 7—Six Day Bicycle Race 
at Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. 
SWIMMING 

Dec. 14—First championship test of the 
Intercollegiate Swimming Association, be- 
tween Syracuse and C.C.N.Y., at Syracuse. 
Horses 

Dec. 14—Opening of the three-month 
horse-racing season at Oriental Park, 
Havana, 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Drama minus evening 
gowns and cocktails. 

Journey’s Enp—Splendid chaps at the 
wars, 

Ir’s A Wise Cxurttp—Suburban laugh 
fest. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE—The plays 
change nightly, the standard does not. 

StrICTLY DISHONORABLE—Futile, funny 
endeavors of a young lady to be seduced. 


Rope’s Enp—Genteel and mephitic 
murder. 
Susway Express—The season’s best 


crime puzzle. 

THe CrrmMInAL Copge—Stirring state- 
ment of the Law’s flaws. 

June Moon—Ludicrous stroll through 
Tin Pan Alley. 

BERKELEY SQuARE—Metaphysical and 
fragrant romance. 

_ Musical : FoLttow Turu, THE LITTLE 
Snow, Hot CHoco.ates, SWEET ADELINE, 
BirrersweeET, A WONDERFUL NIGHT (Jo- 
hann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus—great 
score, not much else). 





Best Pictures 


Tue Love Doctor (Richard Dix)— 
Agreeable comedy of a doctor with a the- 
ory but no patients. 

_Disraeti—George Arliss builds an em- 
pire out of half a dozen mannerisms. 

RoMANCE oF THE Rio GRANDE (Mary 
Duncan)—Chili con carne in the manner 
of Edith Wharton, beautifully photo- 
gtaphed. 

Way Brinc TuHat Up? (Moran & 
Mack)—Famous black face badinage. 

Tue Trespasser—Gloria Swanson’s 
best performance, though the story is not 
much, 

Wetcome Dancer (Harold Lloyd)— 
Flowers, finger prints, a dope ring, love, a 
Ford, laughs. 





think of those . 


Wien a man FORGETS 


to 


who think of him! 


| Fiat men don’t neglect this im- 
portant matter purposely. They 
forget. They procrastinate. They for- 
ever put off until tomorrow a task 
that should be done today. And 
there’s always just one tomorrow that 
never comes! 


This question of insurance protec- 
tion is important. It’s vitally so. A 
woman can’t stand up and battle the 
world alone these days—Not when 
she’s got a kiddie or two claiming a 
good part of her waking hours—or a 
mortgage to worry about or a monthly 
rent problem to solve—Not when 
questions of food and 
clothing and educa- 
tion crop up con- 
stantly. 

She NEEDS life in- 
surance protection— 
plenty of it—planned 
ea insurance—laid out 
theo 

Mail 
n 
coupo 
I 






this 
WOW 
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My name is. 


My address is 


with your vision and with the help of 
a Provident Mutual representative. 

“When a man forgets to think of 
those who think of him”— that phrase 
crystallizes one of the tragedies of pres- 
ent-day living. In the days that lie 
ahead with their mysteries, their un- 
foreseen happenings, their uncertain- 
ties, this little matter of FORGET- 
TING may be fatal. 

‘Why not take the first step toward 
adequate insurance protection just 
by mailing the coupon at the bottom 
of this advertisement ? 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of PhiladelphiaPenna 


Founded 1865 


LOW RATES—LOW COST 





You may send me full information concerning 
Provident Mutual policies, with the under- 
standing that it places me under no obligation. 








From 


coast to coast 
20,000 


AEtna-izers 
are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


fETNA-IZE 


The Altna Life Insurance Company + The tna | 
Surety Company + The Automobile | 


Casualty and 
Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form Insurance and Bonding Protection. 


'from the city to the country, 
|in despairing, 


| bowed 
| uttered through his nose a haughty conde- 


TIME 


BOOKS 


Soviet Laughter 

THe EmBezzLers—Valentine Kataev— 
Dial ($2.50). 

The Russians may not be essentially a 
jolly race, but somewhere about their 
bearded persons lurks a kind of laughing 
madness. If you thought them gloomy. 
morbid, humorless, you should have read 
Chekhov or Gogol’s Dead Souls. Rather 
than go to the library for an old book, read 
| Kataev’s The Embezzlers. 

A chief accountant in a government 
office in Moscow, one Philip Stephanovitch 
Prohoroff, gets unaccountably drunk the 








|night before pay day, aided by the office 


porter and the cashier, young Ivan. Next 
| morning they find themselves, with a large 
wad of government money, and in a most 


ingrad. Horrified, 
drunk again. Never quite sober, always 
refusing to face the fact, they wander 
about Leningrad from hotel to night-club, 
and finally, 
shaky soberness, return to 
A typical scene: 

. alighted with | 
raised his hat, 
directions and 


Moscow and jail. 

‘Philip Stephanovitch . . 
dignity from the sledge, 
unsteadily in all 


scending sound—something half-way be- 
tween ‘I am very pleased’ and ‘Please be 
seated’—and immediately began to talk 
such inexplicable rubbish about recon- 
noitring the village, the old Sabakin, the 
swindling representative, the bloody Tsar 
' Nicholas, Isabella and other things, that 
the women were absolutely tongue-tied 
| with fright and respect, and the driv er ex- 
claimed in a drunken voice, ‘Gee up,’ and | 
clapped his arms across his chest with 
sheer delight.” 





| Humor and passion do not go together. 


| The revolutionary passion in Russia, cool- 
ling, is beginning to allow such fermenta- 
ition as The Embezzlers. In an oblique 
manner Comrade Kataev makes fun of 





regrettable condition, on the train to Len- | 
they immediately get 


| 
| 
| 


Soviet officialdom, hints that a hot time in | 


TIME readers 


|} may obtain postpaid, promptly, any 
book of any U.S. publisher, by com- 
municating with Ben Boswell, Time, 
Inc., enclosing check or money-order to 
cover regular retail price. If price is 
unknown, send $5 and Ben Boswell will 
remit correct change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


DeatH or A Hero—Richard Aldington—Covici, 
Friede ($2.50). Savage sé atire on Vi ictoranism , 
a grim tapestry of the World War by an ima- 
gist poet whose prose is full-blooded, bludgeon- 
ing. (See Time, Nov. 11.) 

Tue ScreNCES AND PHILosopny—J. S. Haldane 

— Doubleday, Doran ($3.75). John Scott 
Haldane, famed biologist father of a famed 
biochemist_ son, John Burdon Sanderson 
Haldane. Denoted the fallibility of science, the 
ultimate necessity for philosophy. (Time, Nov. 
11.) 


Born To Be—Taylor Gordon—Corici, Friede 
($4). Pulsing confessional of a famed singing 
Negro whom many have liked, from Montana 
harlots to Lady Oxford. (Time, Nov. 11.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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If You Are One 
Of Those Persons 


who yearn for a respite 


from contact with 


6,000,000 other persons 


it without sacrifice of time 
Only 
28 minutes from Grand 


or convenience. 
Central . . . in the quiet 
hills of Westchester. Open 


all year. American Plan. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
foo come here and have 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


HOTEL 


GRAMATAN 


( BRONXVILLE 
| NEW YORK 





In responding to an advertisement 
mace Ti you saw it in 


mace Ti 


Find the pen 
for your hand! 


For samples of 8 most popu- 
lar pens and booklet, “Per- 
sonality in Handwriting” 
send 10c to Esterbrook Pea 
Co., Dept. T, Camden, N. J 


or Prown Bros., Toronto. 





Dat 


297 | 
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for $3. 
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Money, 
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'§ most popu- 
sooklet, “Per- 
Handwriting” 
sterbrook Pen 
Camden, N. J. 
;., Toronto. 
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Servin 
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1 in 31 wired homes in the 
United States and its pos- 
sessions is served by the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
System.” 

The Class A Stock of the 
Company yields 8% in stock 
dividends. 


Write for our circular “B”’ 


on the Class A Stock 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 





New Bill-Tainer... 
For Your New Money 


Let your pocket book be up to date. 
The old size paper money is rapidly 
passing out of circulation. The hand- 
some new Bill-Tainer just fits the new 
size. In addition it has a card case, 
stamp case, and _ celluloid-guarded 
pocket for identification card, pass or 
license. Made from one piece of leather. 
No stitches to rip. No seams to tear. 
Will last until the leather itself wears 
out. Black or brown Persian goat, $3.00. 
Order now for Christmas. It’s a gift a 
man will really like. Use order form 
below. Delivery free. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


DANIEL LOW’S 


Gifts for Sixty-Two Years 


Daniel Low & Co. 
297 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I enclose (check), (money order) 
for $3.00. Please send me one new Bill-Tainer, 
5 color I understand if I do not 


like it I can return it and you will refund my 
Money, 
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the old town may still be had, and at gov- 
ernment expense. But chiefly he reassures 
us that the Russian has not lost his old 
talent of being able to laugh at himself. 
The Embezzlers, neither Communist nor 
anti-Communist propaganda, is funny, and 
true to more than Russian life. 


Caravan 


THe New American Caravan—Edited 
by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, 
Paul Rosenfeld—Macaulay ($3.50). 

The American Caravan, first appearing 
in 1927, put out by its present board of 
editors and Critic Van Wyck Brooks, 
aimed to provide a “literary ferment” by 
publishing samples of the more advanced 
American literature, which otherwise read- 
ers of the Red Book might never know 
existed. The scheme took. The American 
Caravan has become an annual fixture. 
Among its contributors have been: Eugene 
O’Neill, Ernest Hemingway, Evelyn 
Scott, Morley Callaghan, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Paul Green. Authors Evelyn 
Scott and Paul Green are again represented 
in the present edition. 

The Caravan usually has something very 
good in it: this time it is a long poem by 
Phelps Putnam, The Daughters of the 
Sun, too long to quote, too good to quote 
from. Of the newcomers, William Rollins 
Jr.’s short novel, The Obelisk, is a pain- 
fully accurate account of adolescence’s 
nightmares. Erskine Caldwell’s Midsum- 
mer Passion is a Chekhovian incident of 
yokel bawdiness and embarrassment. e. e. 
cummings, noted licentiate of verse, has 
some fun with prose and prose ideas. Paul 
Green contributes a full-length play, Tread 
the Green Grass. There are eleven short 
stories (so called for convenience); 44 
poems, and an essay by Critic Yvor Win- 
ters, The Extension and Reintegration of 
the Human Spirit through the Poetry, 
Mainly French and American, Since Poe 
and Baudelaire. 

The New Caravan is an interesting, 
sometimes an amusing, volume. It should 
shock more people than professors. This 
edition is an improvement on the two 
previous ones by being somewhat smaller. 
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Human Over-Production 


DANGER Spots IN WorLD POPULATION— 
Warren S. Thompson—Kunopf ($3.50). 

The children of today may grow up to 
witness the magnificent spectacle of a 
metropolis uprooted overnight with all its 
residents mad, dead or chemically diseased 
by next morning. This will be the next 
World War. How, when, why will it start? 

To make war, declares Author Thomp- 
son, people are needed. The more people, 
the more friction. There are 1,792,000,000 
people in the world. Chinese and Russians 
are 18% each; European Russians, 8%; 
U. S. citizens, 5%; Germans, 4%; Japa- 
nese and British, 3% each; French, 2%. 
Such a scale should provoke the thought 
of those who rate low. Author Thompson’s 
study embraces the following danger spots: 
Japan, China, Australia, the Western Pa- 
cific, India, South Africa, Italy, Central 
Europe, Great Britain. They are dangerous 
because “it so happens that the peoples 
who are already feeling keenly the need of 
new lands and resources are also the ones 
who are likely to have large increases [in 
population] for the next few decades,” and 







do you 
know about 


GRAINS? 


le future awaits many 
millers, manufacturers of 
cereal breakfast foods, makers 
of stock feeds and others in 
similar lines in this rich 
agricultural and industrial 
Piedmont Carolinas. 

For here are abundant cereal 
crops. Oats and wheat (as well 
as corn and barley) are pro- 
duced in every Piedmont Caro- 
linas county. But that part not 
used on farms finds its way to 
market in the “raw” state. 
Each year $325,000,000 worth 
of manufactured foods and feed 
stuffs areimported into the Caro- 
linas. This useless ebb and flow 
of grain crops will be stopped 
only when Carolina mills grind 
and mix Carolina grains. 








The large industrial popula- 
tion, employed at wages that in- 
sure good living, is a healthy 
market for home-produced 
flour, meal, and cereal goods. 


The increasing flocks of poul- 
try, herds of dairy cattle, hogs 
and other stock are an equal 
valuable market for by- oom | 
ucts that cannot be turned into 
human food. 


Facts are presented in 
this book —“ Piedmont 

Carolinas, Where Wealth / 
Awaits You.” Send for 
it. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 833, 
Mercantile Building, 
Charlotte, N.C. Write. 








DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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“never has any previous civilization shown 
a rapacity that compares even remotely to 
our own.” For instance: “The question of 
whether any white people should hold and 
exploit a tropical country with native labor 
as is now being done is going to become one 
of the burning questions. . . .” Segrega- 
tion or wholesale deportation are poor 
remedies. Assimilation of the few by the 
many is more logical. But race friction 
usually hinders assimilation. Thus closes 
the vicious circle making another war in- 
evitable. One Thompson remedy for popu- 
lation troubles: the dissemination of birth 
control information among growing peoples 
such as Italians, Chinese, East Indians. 
Author Thompson, 42, born at Weeping 
Water, Neb., turned carpenter, then college 
professor. In 1923 he visited the Orient 
on the yacht of the late Edward Wryllis 
Scripps, founder of the Scripps-Howard 
newschain, through whom he _ became 
Director of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems. 
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Novel Without Words 


Gop’s Man, A Novel in Woodcuts— 
Lynd Ward—Cape & Smith ($3). 

Novel-readers, relapsing despairingly to 
the cinema, relapsing disgustedly to novels 
again, may have wished sometimes for a 
novel without words, a cinema without 
moving pictures. Here it is. 

In a series of 138 woodcuts, of which 
every picture helps to tell the story, the 
allegory of an artist’s life is unfolded. The 
pictures are obvious enough, and placed 
in such obvious sequence that even a novel- 
browser may read both tale and fable 
aright. The artist comes to a strange land, 
gets into difficulties from which he is 
rescued by a mysterious masked figure. 
End of Part I. The artist comes to a city, 
paints pictures, is taken up by a patron, 
lionized, supplied with a mistress. End of 
Part II. He is happy with her until he 
discovers she is mercenary. This tragic 
realization merely amuses her. He rushes 
out, sees a nightmare of cheap love every- 
where, goes crazy, ends up in jail. He 
escapes, is pursued, chased over a cliff into 
a river. End of Part III. He comes to him- 
self, safe, in the mountains; a goat-girl has 
saved him. They marry, they are happy. 
Comes a baby. End of Part IV. One day 
the masked stranger reappears. The artist 
waves goodbye to his wife and son, goes 
off to paint a picture for the stranger. The 
stranger unmasks. In horror the artist falls 
to his death; the unmasked stranger turns 
his face. It is Death. 

Author-Artist Lynd Ward has woodcut 
an effective book. His pictures may not 
please artists, but they will hold the novel- 
reader, eager for a story. In parts the 
treatment is strongly reminiscent of Ger- 
man cinema—e.g., The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari. But the book is a tour de force; 
novelists will have little competition from 
such “novels.” 
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Dimeworthy Writers 

Dime Novets: Or, Following an Old 
Trail in Popular Literature—Edmund 
Pearson—Little, Brown ($3). 

“Bang! Bang! Bang! Three shots rang 
out on the midnight air!” 

That was how tradition required the 1o¢ 


fictioneers to begin their lusty shockers. 
Author Pearson has collected prize exam- 





TIME 


ples of this U. S. phenomenon. The matter 
he quotes is alone worth the price. It is 
set out chronologically with a running 
commentary that, oddly enough, sometimes 





EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


He recalls Deadwood Dick, Jack Harka- 
way, Frank Merriwell. 


berates the authors, sometimes exalts them 
by comparison with today’s literary idols. 

Dime novels were inaugurated by Man- 
hattan Publishers Erastus & Irwin Beadle 
who sold the first five million between 
1860-64. Who dared say that lordly per- 
sons were above them? There was Senator 
Zachariah Chandler of Michigan who em- 
phatically admitted that Beadle’s Oonomoo 
the Huron fascinated him. The man who 
disliked it, opined the Senator, was unfit 
to live. In the Civil War the same novels 
did much to incite soldiers on both sides 
to deeds of astonishing gallantry. There 
were, indeed, four phases of the dime novel 
and its follower, the Nickel Library: 1) 
innocent stories of the American Revolu- 
tion and early Indian warfare in the East; 
2) similar tales of the great plains and 
the pioneer West; 3) strenuous stories of 
New York detectives such as Old Cap 
Collier and Old Sleuth, of cosmopolitan 
boys like Jack Harkaway, or rovers like 
Deadwood Dick; 4) respectable stories of 
righteous messenger boys, of Nick Carter, 
Diamond Dick, Jesse James and Yale’s 
hyper-athlete Frank Merriwell. 

Righteousness, peculiarly Nordic chas- 
tity, and much bloodletting characterized 
the dime novels. At their worst they ex- 
hibited a style grandiose, bizarre, ornate; 
at their best they were active with verbs 
aplenty. They gave Russian and European 
pre-War children the idea that the U. S. 
was a land whose dust was completely bit- 
ten by redskins. At Manhattan hook- 
auctions certain dime novels now bring 
between $2 and $22. 

Author Edmund Lester Pearson, 49, 
celebrated his 20th wedding-anniversary 
Jast year. Born in Newburyport, a Harvard 
praduate, he is the result of 200 years of 
Massachusetts deacons. In 1927 he left a 
position with New York’s Public Library 
to write such unusual detective stories as 
Murder at Smutty Nose. He indulges a live 
scholarliness, particularly in tht investiga- 
tion and recital of historic murder cases. 
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Macabre Novel 
ALRAUNE—Hans 


Day ($5). 
Without the conscious curdling of Edgar 


Allen Poe’s horrors, the dank fragrance of 
Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil, the legend of 
Dr. Faustus, certain music of Wagner, all 
the paintings of Felicien Rops, the word 
macabre would be impossible to define. In 
art the macabre appeals to Christian super- 
stition, to an appetite for the unnatural 
caused by satiety with the natural. The 
girl Alraune was conceived by her father 
while he was being hanged by the neck. 
Her father and mother never knew each 
other. The mother was one who prostituted 
herself for fun, did not need her profits, 
Alraune was fated to bring great luck, 
death or destruction to all about her. She 
played with dice made from her mother’s 
bones, a dice box from her father’s skull. 
She led certain people to pull wings from 
insects, to stuff a frog’s throat with a 
lighted cigaret so that it was inflated with 
smoke and burst. She was sadistic, in- 
vulnerable, con‘emptuous, alluring. 

When her foster-father died, Frank 
Braun became her guardian. His knowl- 
edge of her protected him against what 
was inhuman in her—the creature’s con- 
ception was, in fact, originally his idea. 
How Alraune awakened to humane feel- 
ings such as pity for her victim-conqueror, 
how she turned on him secretly at night 
with vampire’s teeth and which of them 
won their unearthly love-battle had better 
not be told, lest the author lose the effect 
of his gruesome tale. 

Author Ewers, 58, began a varied liter- 
ary career at 30. After helping Ernst von 
Wolzogen form a literary vaudeville 
troupe, Herr Ewers acquired his own 
vaudevillians, toured Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary. The Ewers shows 
were stopped by penury and the censor, so 
he went to the U. S., where he was interned 
during the World War. 

Cee 


Heinz 


Ewers—John 


Again, Knut 

CHAPTER THE Last—Knut Hamsun— 
Knopf ($3). 

Author Hamsun and Publisher Knopi 
have produced some 15 Hamsun novels in 
the U. S. Chapter The Last is laid in the 
Torahus Sanatorium. There is The Suicide, 
so-called because that is what he threatens 
ever to do. He almost becomes normal 
when his wife comes back to him, but when 
the Sanatorium burns down she dies and 
he, ironically, escapes. Then there 1s a man 
going blind with what The Suicide calls 
“the barber’s itch.” Says he to The Sul- 
cide: ‘My eruption is only on the skin but 
you’re sick inside.” Other characters who 
experience a chapter-the-last are: 1) a lady 
“always wringing something” whom a bull 
gores; 2) a man who dies of shock when 
his wife threatens him with a pillow; 3) a 
doctor who falls into a hole in the ice and 
dies from exposure rather than arouse 
anyone; 4) a countrymaid who dies after 
eating the Sanatorium’s canr d meat. Nor- 
wegian humor and pessimusm lend dis- 
tinction to this bleak novel. 

Knut Hamsun, 69, is a onetime shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, coal-heaver, school 
teacher, road-mender, farmhand, trolley 
conductor, fisherman. Twice he has visite 
the U. S. Now he lives with his family 0 


an estate near Grimstad, Norway. 
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Great National Htighways are 


mM 


; pe ae 
Lincoln Highway 
passes through that section of the 
West made famous by Buffalo 
Bill, the Prairie Schooners and 
the Pony Express.Itis the shortest 
transcontinental route between 

New York and San Francisco 


the“ Main Street”’ of the U. S. A. 


TEXACO TRAILS 


i” the trail of prairie schooners, swashbuckling adventurers 


or devout missionaries— now mile upon mile of magnificent 


highways. Everything contributing to the comfort and conveni- 


ence of the tourist has been provided. Mod-rn hotels, camps; 


garages and service facilities at convenient intervals everywhere 


along these smooth broad routes. The Texas Company, more than 


any other single oil company, has kept step with this movement. 


Atlantic Highway 


extends from the rockbound coast 
of Maine down to the palm- 
fringed playgrounds of Florida. 
A route known yesterday for 
Indians, Witchcraft and Bunker 
Hill—today connecting New 
England, the White House and 
Palm Beach, 


Most of our great national high- 
ways are Texaco Trails. Texaco 
Service Stations are minutes 
ahead in populous sections. Even 
when the trail crosses wilderness 
you are never more than an 
hour from a Texaco Pump. The 
new and better Texaco Gasoline 
and Texaco Golden Motor Oil 
are sold in all of our 48 States. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Old Spanish Trail 


unfurls a romantic picture of 
quaint Spanish-American vil- 
lages and cattle prairies. Its wind- 
ing course from St. Augustine to 
San Diego recalls brilliant pages 
of history Ponce de Leon, 
De Soto and Davy Crockett, 


Pacific Routes 


A magnificent panorama of silver 
bays, snow-capped mountains 
and giant forests, extending from 
the borders of Canada to Mexico 

the land of Bret Harte, the 
Forty Niners and the early Span- 
ish missionaries. 


TEXACO GASOLINE MOTOR ONL 
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